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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FEDERAL AID TO 
SCHOOLS' 


By Dr. ERNEST H. HAHNE 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


STATE lines set by surveyors and written 
into civil law are being ignored by eco- 
nomie forees. The growth of capital, intro- 
duction of the machine system, the wide- 
spread use of bank credit, the products of 
large-scale and localized industry, the de- 
velopment of corporations, the spread of 
intensive division of labor, the growth of 
market demands and supplies, the distribu- 
tion of incomes and the money system are 
but a few of the economic forces that have 
led to inereasing federalization and cen- 
tralization of authority. 

State laws written before the interstate 
era sometimes conflict with these powerful 
economie forces founded on self-interest, 
and whenever such conflicts arise the state 
laws eventually have made way for the 
ereater publie interest. Lincoln once said: 
‘Tt is much easier to put the smaller kettle 
inside the larger.’’ Likewise the local pub- 
lie school system may be fitted into a na- 
tional scheme of education much more 
easily than a national educational system 
ean be fitted to a local school system. Es- 
pecially is this true since economic forces 
have created national and destroyed local 
markets, and have substituted territorial 
interdependence for local isolation. 

Federal aid to schools is but one phase of 

1Paper delivered at the twenty-first annual 


meeting of the Association of Urban Universities, 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 1, 1934. 


the general movement towards greater cen- 
tralization. Economie evolution has caused 


a shifting in governmental functions so 
that smaller governmental units perform 
less and the larger governmental units per- 
form more of the optional and necessary 
functions of government. For example, 
the building of post roads was primarily 
a state function, but to-day 
highways according to the specifications 
laid down by the Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lie Roads. Until 1863 control over banks 
was left to the states, but credit conditions 
became so deranged that federal aid and 
control became inevitable. The protective 
functions of government have shifted until 
state militias have given way to a federal 


states build 


The dispensation of justice 
by the state courts has decreased with the 
increasing mobility of 
growth of interstate 


reserve corps. 
population and 
commerce. Control 
of crime for many years was regarded as 
dominantly a function for local govern- 
ment. Hence greater federal aid and con- 
trol of education becomes but one portion 
of a wide-spread centralizing tendency. 
Eeonomie demands that cause increasing 
centralization of governmental functions 
are diverse. The demand for conservation 
led to federal aid in 
forest fires; demand for increased profits 
led agricultural leaders to demand federal 
aid for the dissemination of agricultural 


protection against 








vo 


education; the granger’s demand for lower 
rail rates led to the growing control by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; consum- 
ers’ demand from protection led to federal 
control of trusts. Behind the demand for 
federal aid for schools may be found the 


more vociferous demand for protection to 


teachers’ salaries and the more silent, 
dogged demand for tax relief. 
Federal aid tends to disentangle the 


publie schools from the injustices of the 
general property tax. Rebellious taxpay- 
ers blindly fighting against the general 
property tax may cause severe injury to 
the public schools. Wherever the schools 
depend solely upon the revenues from the 
general property tax, the economic foun- 
dations of the educational system rest upon 
injustice. The remedy lies partly in fun- 
damental tax reform, partly in realign- 
ment of the educational functions of gov- 
ernment, partly in the realistic revision of 
the public school curriculum to accord with 
contemporary need, and partly in the edu- 
cation, not the condemnation, of the tax- 
payer. 

With reference to the general property 
tax the various fiscal practises now being 
followed in American states may be classi- 
fied into three groups. First, those states 
that rely almost exclusively upon the gen- 
eral property tax for public school revenue, 
either by compelling the local school dis- 
trict to depend entirely upon funds raised 
from the general property tax within the 
district, or upon such local funds supple- 
mented by state aid, which, in turn, is 
created primarily through an additional 
state rate upon assessable property. Sec- 
ond, those states that rely upon the general 
property tax to make up the difference be- 
tween the amount necessary to operate and 
maintain the local schools, and the amount 
received by the local school district from 
state aid funds which have been created 
from a multiple number of revenues such 
as the income, inheritance, gasoline, sales, 
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transfer, severance, occupation, public ti). 
ity and corporation taxes. Wherever this 
practise is followed the fiscal significance 
of the general property tax depends, of 
course, upon the percentage of total schoo! 
funds derived from state aid. Third, re. 
cently the local school district has come to 
depend upon the local general property tax 
supplemented by both federal and stat 
aid. 

Wherever public schools rely upon the 
general property tax they are founded 
upon economic injustice, that is aceentu- 
ated by the depression, but that is not at- 
tributable to it. The following injustices 
underlie the operation and administration 
of the general property tax: 

(1) Property alone is not an accurate 
test of ability to pay, since some property 
may return to the owner no income, and 
the tax must be paid either out of his 
wages, savings or sale of capital assets, 
while other property of the same value 
may temporarily furnish substantial in- 
come. 

(2) Property alone is an insufficient in- 
dex of ability to pay, since large incomes 
may be received by those who own no as- 
sessable property, but who render services, 
as brokers, commissionmen, lawyers, den- 
tists, laborers. Thus, if only the general 
property tax is used to support schools 
many huge incomes possessing ability to 
pay escape all tax responsibility for school 
support. 

(3) The market value of most property 
is unstable, so that assessed tax values do 
not keep pace with rising and falling mar- 
ket values. Whenever market values rise 
in a period of prosperity, the assessed value 
lags behind such enhanced tax ability, and 
sometimes a depression swoops down upon 
unsuspecting owners, who find their stores, 
apartments, hotels, garages and residences 
vacant and who are expected to continue 
paying on an assessed value occasionally 
fixed by the last quadrennial assessment 
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- years earlier. The injustice of this 

» in assessed value becomes so great that 
property owners wage tax strikes, not aim- 
ng at the destruction of the system of 
nublie edueation, but vainly struggling to 
jisentangle themselves from the octopus of 

e general property tax. 

4) Some property, such as furniture, 
paintings, silverware, radios, pianos and 
h mes, possesses no money income. Never- 
theless, the law specifies that personal 
tangible property must be listed by the 
This obvious injustice again 
arouses taxpayers, who often demand re- 
lief through governmental economies, re- 
cardless of its effect upon the efficiency 
of school management. 

5) Some industries, and merchants, at 
any one time have on hand small supplies 
of inventories or merchandise with rela- 
tively small valuation, and we say, these 
industries and merchants are small firms, 
but close scrutiny reveals that their inven- 
tory has a turnover of twenty or thirty 
times a year, and they are securing profit 
equal to that of a firm 20 or 30 times as 
large in its property holdings. This differ- 
ence in the rate of turnover is completely 
ignored in the administration of the gen- 
eral property tax, and hence income or tax- 
paying ability does not conform to the as- 
sessed value of property. The inevitable 
result is that concerns with slower turn- 
iver find themselves paying general prop- 
erty taxes twenty or thirty times as high 
as the so-called small concerns with rapid 
turnover, and they object to the obvious 
injustices of the general property tax, join 
tax strike organizations, allow their taxes 
to become delinquent in the hope that some 
kind court will see the relative injustice 
and allow them to pay one twentieth or one 
thirtieth of their tax bill. Here again it is 
the general property tax that is to blame 
for the antagonism of the taxpayer towards 
the expenditure for so-called ‘‘fads and 
frills’? of the modernized school system. 


assessor. 
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(6) Intangibles 
bonds, mortgages, patents, goodwill, copy- 


(consisting of stocks, 
rights and royalties) may be easily con- 
cealed, or assessed only against those honest 
property owners who impose self-inflicted 
penalities and injustices. And it isn’t as if 
we had recently discovered the heavy pre- 
mium that the general property tax places 
on dishonesty, for as long ago as 1886 the 
Report of the Revenue Commission for the 
State of Illinois declared the property tax 
to be ‘‘debauching to the conscience, sub- 
versive of public morals—a school for per- 
jury, promoted by law.’’ And indeed, it is 
this veritable ‘‘sehool for perjury pro- 
moted by law’’ that has been and remains 
the economic foundation of the local public 
school system. 

(7) Competitive 
tween different assessment districts causes 
properties having the same market value 
to pay unequal taxes. In so far as state 
aid comes from general property tax funds, 
the county assessor in County A feels it his 
lawful duty to protect the owners of prop- 
erty within that county by underassessing 
their property 50 per cent., and across the 
county line in County B the assessor, not 
to be outdone in support of his constitu- 
eney, assesses property at 40 per cent., and 
when the state rate is compiled, County B 
contributes 10 per cent. less to the fund 
for state aid than County A. This com- 
petitive underassessment of property val- 
ues, while indeed primarily a problem in 
effectiveness of administration, impairs the 
funds for school support and indirectly 
antagonizes the taxpayer towards the 
school. 

(8) The same policy of underassessment 
applies not only to different districts, but 
to different types of property within the 
jurisdiction of the same assessor. Careful 
studies of assessed values have revealed 
variations of 200 per cent. in assessed value 
of the same property in two successive 
years in the state of Illinois. The indig- 


underassessment  be- 
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nant Owners again rail against the wastes 
of public money in their utter helplessness 
against the 


9) The general property tax is regres- 


general property tax. 


sive, bearing most heavily upon the owners 
of small properties, the owners of small 
homes, farms and industries, tending to 
pay on an assessed value that is a higher 
proportion of sales value than the owners 
of large homes, farms and industries. 

In addition to these injustices the gen- 
eral property tax imposes upon the tax- 
payer during a depression a vicious circle 
of tax burdens. For example, property 
values shrink, then follows a decline in as- 
sessed values, but to obtain the same reve- 
nue the tax rate is raised, which leaves the 
owner less income from his property and 
again the property values, 
which in turn drives still lower the assessed 


forces down 
values and causes tax rates to mount still 
higher, until tax delinquency reaches the 
point where tax rebellion is threatened, 
and then the tax rates decline, and reve- 
nues for schools abruptly shrink. 

Injustice therefore permeates the general 
property tax system, and taxpayers blindly 
search for some vestige of relief by lower- 
ing taxes. The duties of American univer- 
sities clearly lie in the direction of the 
proper education of the taxpayer in order 
that the educational system itself does not 
flounder on the injustice of antiquated and 
dilapidated tax methods. 

Since all states receive some school sup- 
port from the general property tax (or 
property taxes, which is 
probably one step in the direction of 
needed improvement), there is a wide vari- 
ation in the degree of dependence of the 
public schools upon the general property 
In Illinois, for example, the statutes 
now limit the annual school 
taxes that may be raised, the amount of 
school debt that incurred, the 
amount that may be spent on free text- 
books, the amount of teachers’ pensions, as 


from classified 


tax. 
amount of 


may be 
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well as the amount for school playgrounds. 
to certain percentages of the assessed valye 
of property within the 
Thus, local school finance is hog-tied to the 
general property tax. In fact, in 1933, 93 
per cent. of the school revenue in Chicaco 
was derived from this tax. Is it any won- 
der, then, that the taxpayers’ strike, t} 

growth of tax delinquency, the failure to 
collect the taxes levied, the reductions jn 
value granted by the courts, 
should have impaired school revenues, led 
to the non-payment of teachers and to the 
Under these 


school district. 


assessed 


verge of educational chaos. 
conditions federal aid is a means of escape 
from the vicious tax, for anything that 
lightens the load of the general property 
tax tends to reduce its injustice. 

But the general property tax is essen- 
tially a land tax, since so great a percent- 
age of the intangible values escapes the 
assessor’s tax roll. With empty stores, 
apartments and houses, the tenant finds 
quick escape when the landowner, seeking 
relief from oppressive and unjust property 
taxes, attempts to raise the rent. In so far 
as the general property tax is imposed in 
localities where no surplus houses or stores 
are found, the land-owners may be able to 
foree tenants to pay rents that make it 
profitable to build such stores and houses. 
It is a well-established principle in public 
finance, however, that in the long run land- 
owners themselves bear the burden of taxes 
on land. Therefore, to the extent that the 
school revenues are raised from this source, 
the schools are supperted by owners of 
land. 

It is in England, in 1933, that we find 
the first grant in aid of education by the 
central government. Land-owners then at- 
tempted to avoid the burdensome Poor Rate 
and Education Rate, and since they were an 
influential class in Parliamentary circles, 
the central government aid was a means 
of shifting the burden of school support 
from the land-owners to all classes in the 
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‘country. Revenue for the Exchequer was 
derived principally from customs, excises 
| privilege taxes, with the result that 


’ 
diia 


Lilic 


ereater burdens for all consumers in the 
form of higher prices. 

This movement throughout the United 
Kingdom toward central aid during the 
past century has led to increasing reliance 
upon the funds of the Exchequer for the 
support of local schools and has afforded 
creater and greater relief for the owners 
of land. To some extent the same move- 
ment is now under way in the United 
States, in the shifting of the burdens of 
school finance whereby greater reliance is 
being placed on federal aid, since the Fed- 
eral Government raises substantially no 
money from land taxes. 

The federal income tax, on the other 
hand, may reach the holders of valuable 
stocks, bonds or other intangibles which 
now escape the local general property tax. 
The two taxes taken together are supple- 
mentary so far as reaching tax-paying abil- 
ity is involved, for certain it is that schools 
should be financed on the basis of ability to 
pay as well as on the basis of benefit re- 
ceived. Because the federal aid program 
would turn back to school districts taxable 
ability that now escapes, it should be con- 
sidered as a means of plugging up leaks in 
our antiquated property tax system. The 
problem consists not simply in the shifting 
of the tax burden from the shoulders of the 
land-owners, as in England, but also in 
reaching additional tax-paying power. 

Owners of real estate certainly derive 
substantial benefits from the public school 
system. Nearness to schools is one of the 
fundamental considerations of real estate 
buyers. Close permanently all schools in 
a community and land values would sub- 
stantially decline. The present tax fallacy 
does not consist in imposing taxes on land- 
owners, but instead in placing the entire 
burden upon this one class of taxpayers, 
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for if the benefit principle of taxation is to 
be used in conjunction with the ability 
principle that reaches through the income 
tax additional tax-paying power, then the 
benefit from the school system should be 
traced to all classes and not to one class of 
taxpayers. Since the American population 
is so mobile, it is impossible to foreeast the 
extent to which New York or Los Angeles 
benefits from the Alabama. 
Rigorously applied, the benefit principle 
as well as the ability principle of taxation 
points in the direction of federal aid. 

New economic problems are created by 
the federal aid program if it is to become a 
permanent policy for school finance. One 
of the most difficult of these problems is to 
determine the proportion of financial re- 
sponsibility that attaches to state, local and 
federal governments. Thus when the states 
resorted to new sources of revenue after the 
collapse of the general property tax and 
began levying income, inheritance, gasoline, 


schools of 


sales, severance, power and light, luxury, 
transfer and corporation taxes, the locali- 
ties began to advocate state aid. Now that 
the state and federal governments levy 
taxes on the same incomes in twenty-one 
states, the same inheritances in all states 
except Nevada, the same gasoline in all 
states, the same corporations in all states, 
the recent expansion of federal taxation 
tends to dry up the sources of state rev- 
enues. Some tax experts predict that the 
solution lies in a proper coordination of 
these sources of revenues among states and 
the Federal Government. On the other 
hand, the problem may be one of the proper 
distribution of governmental functions 
whether education, for example, is properly 
in 1934 a state or federal function. 
Originally the Federal Government was 
allocated the field of indirect taxation be- 
cause the burden of indirect taxes in the 
form of customs and excises was insensibly 
felt. Sinee the Federal Government was 
more removed geographically from the tax- 
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payer than the state government, it was 
deemed advisable to support the Federal 
Government by the most innocuous type 
of taxes, and since the states were closer to 
the taxpayer he could make himself felt in 
the legislative halls of the state capitol in 
against the unjust levies of 

But the Federal Government 
is growing closer to the citizen, and in turn 
he now looks to the larger government for 
greater assistance in financing the fune- 


his protest 


direct taxes. 


tions of the state. 

Just as state aid for schools grew out of 
the adoption of the income tax, which from 
its very nature was unfitted for use as a 
county, municipal, township or school dis- 
trict revenue, so, too, the corporate income 
tax is gradually becoming unfitted for state 
use, and state aid derived from this source 
is being impaired by the constantly increas- 
ing demand of the Federal Government for 
gvreater and greater proportions of corpor- 
ate and personal income. In fact, the Rev- 
enue Law of 1934 now levies rates that take 
away as much as 55 per cent. of personal 
As these federal income tax rates 
be expected by the 
schools from state aid, and more may be 
logically expected from federal aid. Long 
ago an attempt to allocate personal income 
sources according to the state of origin 
caused administrative difficulty, and new 
formulas devised, 
while the allocation of corporate income is 
becoming an increasingly difficult task. 

Not only does federal aid raise the prob- 
lem of apportionment of the financial bur- 
dens among local, state and federal govern- 
ments, but a second major economic 
problem consists in measuring the relative 
capacity to pay of each taxing jurisdiction. 
Since ability to pay has been regarded as a 
just and ethical basis upon which to dis- 
tribute the personal tax burdens, so, too, 
capacity to pay now becomes a fair and 
just method of determining the share that 
should be borne by the local, state and fed- 


incomes. 


increase, less must 


are being constantly 
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eral governments. If the Federal Govern. 
ment through levies of 55 per cent. on the 
personal income makes it impossible to pay 
the general property tax, then the support 
of local government functions must be 
shifted to the Federal Government, because 
it has pre-empted incomes as the primary 
source of capacity to pay. 

Statistical devices for measuring com- 
munal ability to pay are attracting the at- 
tention of students of public finance. Sir 
Josiah Stamp left his imprint on this 
science when he secured as a constituent 
element in the Dawes Plan the measure- 
ment of Germany’s capacity to pay in 
terms of index numbers. German, Austra- 
lian, British, Indian and American econo- 
mists now confront the problem of select- 
ing the proper criteria that must be studied 
if communal ability to pay is accurately to 
be measured. Perhaps, the capacity to pay 
of the school district, the county or state, 
may be determined by a proper weighting 
of such factors as wealth, property, annual 
income, standard of living, age and density 
of population, potential and actual produc- 
tive capacity, extent to which private insti- 
tutions meet educational standards fixed as 
the national minimum and other factors 
that deal specifically with the problem of 
capacity to pay for publie schools. 

A third economie and educational prob- 
lem created by the federal aid program 's 
that involved in the limits of federal and 
local control over the schools. Loeal gov- 
ernments vary so widely in their willing- 
ness to support publie schools, so widely in 
their willingness to call upon the Federal 
Government for aid, that our educational 
standards contain an element of local an- 
archy. This holds true not only of educa- 
tion but of many other local governmental 
functions. There is in America no national 
system of sanitation; nor tax collection; 
nor care of dependents, defectives nor de- 
linquents; no national system of crime pre- 
vention; no national divorce and marriage 
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laws; no uniform standards in court proce- 
ires: no national standard of public 
alth protection; no national system of 

‘nsurance regulation ; and, along with these 

and many others, no national system of 
jucation. 

This condition Sidney Webb aptly de- 
scribed as the ‘‘Anarechy of Local Auton- 
omy,’’ which, in his opinion, ‘‘has given 
the United States the worst local govern- 
nent of any country claiming to be ceivil- 

England has suffered from the same edu- 
cational anarchy from 1660 to 1833, and 
then the growth of the National Govern- 
ment suecesively, says Sidney Webb, 


ught’’ the rights of inspection, audit, super- 

on, initiative, criticism, and control in respect 
f one local service after another, and of one kind 
f local governing body after another by the grant 
f annual subventions from the National Exche- 
quer in aid of local finance. By the unselfcon- 
scious invention of grants-in-aid we have, in the 
United Kingdom, devised a new species of admin- 
istrative hierarchy which has attributes of its own, 
nd which, with our particular kind of local gov- 
ernment, produces results, in a remarkable com- 
bination of liberty and efficiency, on the whole 
preferable to the achievements of either the bu- 
eaucratie system of France and Germany, or the 
\merican System of Local Autonomy.? 


First, through the annual grant to educa- 
tion in 1846, based on average attendance 

‘all scholars whose attendance is recog- 
nized by the Board of Education, then later 
through the fee grant, paid for elementary 
education since 1891 in so far as fees are 
reduced, then still later through the aid 
grant, a fixed amount per scholar and a 
variable grant depending upon the extent 
to which the loeal rate falls short of provid- 
ing a minimum per scholar, the central 
government of England had aided the local 
maintenanee of schools. These arrange- 
ments have maintained a very considerable 
local interest in school attendance, super- 
vision and finance. Ample evidence exists 


2 Sidney Webb, ‘‘Grants in Aid,’’ p. 6. 1911. 
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that centralized grants in aid have worked 
for almost a century in the United King- 
dom, but that with it has come growing 
control over the educational system by the 
central government. It is reasonable, then, 
to expect that likewise any extension of 
federal aid to schools will be accompanied 
by a reasonable increase in federal control 
over the school system. 

This control, I believe, should take the 
form of establishing a national minimum 
and not the form of an equalization of edu-» 
cational opportunities. Differences in edu- 
cational standards should continue to per- 
sist among local school districts, but these 
differences must be over and above a cer- 
tain minimum that is nation-wide. Equal- 
ization kills local initiative, but a national 
minimum does not. What this national 
minimum should be is distinetly a problem 
for the educational leaders and not for the 
economists, except in so far as they may 
impertinently inquire whether they get 
their money’s worth from the expenditures 
of federal funds. 

The solution for the problem of federal 
control must vary with the purpose. Is it 
to be a temporary program of federal re- 
lief for embarrassed school districts, or is it 
to become a permanent element in federal 
policy? Ever since Hamilton’s ‘‘ Report 
on Manufactures,’’ out of which grew 
strong federalist policies, and eventually 
the tariff system that brought industry into 
a position of conscious dependence upon 
Federal Government, growth in federal 
powers has steadily taken place. When the 
Federal Government fought out the battle 
with the states on aid to internal improve- 
ments, so that localities here and there felt 
the beneficial effect of expenditures for 
rivers and harbors, the Cumberland road, 
and the eventual network of paved high- 
ways, taxpayers have been compelled to 
realize their dependence on federal fune- 
tions. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘‘ Congressional 
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Goverument,’’ definitely relates federal aid 
to education with the federal internal im- 
But to Wilson, in 


1885 when the federal treasury was afflicted 


provement program. 
with surpluses, instead of deficits, the call 
on the part of the states for federal aid was 
based on lack of local thrift, self-reliance 
detrimental 


with their 


Wilson wrote: 


and inefficiency, 


moral effects. 


doubt that it is 
due to the moral influences of this (internal im- 


There can, I suppose, be little 
provement) policy that the States are now turning 
to the common government for aid in such things 
helped, they will 


as education. Expecting to be 


not help themselves. Certain it is that there is 
more than one State which, though abundantly 
of the 


contents 


able to pay for an educational system 


greatest efficiency, fails to do so, and 
itself with imperfect temporary makeshifts because 
there are immense surpluses every year in the 
national treasury which, rumor and unauthorized 
be distributed amongst the 


If the federal govern- 


promises say, may 
States in aid of education. 
ment were more careful to keep apart from every 
strictly local scheme of improvement, this culpable 


and demoralizing state policy could scarcely live.’ 


Is the present demand for federal aid, 
however, a demand for temporary or per- 
relief? The central 
aid in England originated with the land- 


manent demand for 
owners seeking permanent relief from bur- 
In the first dee- 
ade of this century the demand for federal 
aid is initiated by the educational leaders 
who despair of the educational standards in 


densome local land taxes. 


those communities facing the responsibility 
of the education of Negroes, poor whites, 
and who despair of the low standards set 
To-day, the de- 
mand for federal aid originates with the 
failure of the general property tax caused 


for teaching competence. 


by the depression, and the apparent will- 
ingness in many rural school districts to 
close the schools. 

The depression merely affords the occa- 
sion for analyzing federal aid, and the first 
impression has been to regard it as an 
Wilson, ‘‘Congressional Govern- 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1885, 


3 Woodrow 


ment,’’ p. 29. 
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In all probability j 


4 


emergency measure. 
will be followed by recovery, prosperity 
and then another erisis and depression. 
This is not the first, nor probably the last. 
business eycle in American history. There. 
fore the question now is, do we want to per- 
petuate federal aid during a period of 
recovery and prosperity ? 

The federal income tax used during the 
war between the states was an emergency 
fiscal measure, which the people were deter- 


mined should end with the struggle. Pop- 
ulism, the silver movement and wealth 


concentration kept the issue alive until it 
became a permanent part of our Constitu- 
tion. So, too, the excess profits tax was 
distinctly an emergency measure during 
the great war, yet to-day we accept without 
much concern an income tax law levying 
rates as high as 55 per cent. That is to say, 
out of emergencies has grown legislation 
which eventually found its way into the 
permanent policy of the country. Will this 
be true of federal aid? 

The chief obstacle it now confronts is 
interest. In this connection 
may I recall a statement made in 1907 by 
Charles W. Eliot, who predicted: ‘‘I look 
forward to an increase of the national 
power. It goes against our most cherished 
fetish of local government, local interest, 
local representation. But we are desper- 
ately in need of a revision of the term, 
‘local interests.’ ”’ 

Urban universities stand in a peculiar 
and strategie position on this problem of 
federal aid. Cities are the product of 
national resources, territorial division of 
labor, localization of industry, concentra- 
tion of eredit and a complex of many 
market forces. The wealth of New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, is not the product of local 
forces, but is accumulated from a national 
and even world-wide market. Urban uni- 
versities must guard against localizing re- 
sponsibilities, and must assume a wider and 
more accurate viewpoint in analyzing such 


local vested 
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hblems as federal aid. With the growth 
‘unior eolleges throughout states and 

ties the problem of federal aid strikes 

tly at the heart of urban university 
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funetions. Perhaps the time has come to 
study the meaning of the term ‘‘local in- 
terests,’’ as a constituent part of the prob- 
lem of federal aid. 


THE PLIGHT OF EDUCATION’ 


By Dean WILLIAM WHATLEY PIERSON 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Ir is common knowledge that education 
has suffered in this depression; it is the 
iniversal opinion of teachers that educa- 

n has suffered unduly in this depression. 
eroups, social, economie and profes- 
sional, have, of course, suffered too. All 
has not been well with business and indus- 
try, with agriculture, with international 
relations, with money and exchange, with 
production economy, with law enforcement, 
with the American family and with church 
The circumstance and suffering 

these give to education only the chill 
‘comfort of fellowship in misery. About 
some of these great interests in society, 
however, something is being done. As ‘we 
all know, our people, under the present 
leadership, are in a time of technical peace 
conducting a sort of war on depression. 
Heroic and emergency measures, justified 


Other 


and state. 


n grounds of wartime necessity if on no 
ther, are being taken. We have the recur- 
rent daily assurance, based certainly on 
ptimism and we trust on fact, that busi- 
ness is happily on the way to recovery ; we 
know on tangible evidence, despite such a 
natural calamity as the drought, that some- 
thing has been done for agriculture. Stu- 
pendous efforts likewise are made in behalf 
‘f the unemployed laborer. Action is tak- 
ing place under unified leadership on the 
wide front of humanity. It is, however, the 
common opinion that education and youth 
1 This article is based on an address delivered at 


the homecoming celebration of the Troy State 
Teachers College of Alabama, November 24, 1934. 





have been the last to receive attention in 
this campaign for recovery. 

The depression has not affected education 
—the teacher and the 
throughout the United States. In 
states the teacher of the publie school has 
suffered no cuts, the schools have had no 
reduction of the teaching term, and higher 
institutions have had a fairly well-sustained 
support. This is true, too, of privately en- 
dowed education. If the teacher and the 
student of merit happen to live in an area 
or state in which this happy circumstance 
does not obtain, the situation holds the ele- 
ment of an inequity that can not be argued 


student—evenly 


some 


away. 
In these states and sections, if not in 
America as a whole, a disaster threatened 
or actual holds us; and this has induced in 
some of us apathetic resignation or resort 
to the fatalistie oriental philosophy ex- 
pressed in the hope that this crisis, too, will 
some day pass away. In others it has pro- 
duced a disposition frantically and impul- 
sively to embrace change—in extreme cases, 
for the sake of change. In 
some of us teachers have emitted shrill cries 
of complaint that the state or at least some- 
- Some institu- 


other eases, 


body has ‘‘done us wrong.”’ 
tions have changed executives, and have 
chosen the very young or have chosen busi- 
ness men, perhaps with the idea that they 
will do something, and doing something 
they can’t do worse. Some would endeavor 
to recall the people to their old traditional 
faith in public education for the sake of the 
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child and of youth—to the faith that the 
state and the nation can not remain free or 
society safe in which the young are not 
properly educated. This splendid effort, 
which springs from the bosom of democracy 
and from idealism, requires a constancy of 
effort and dedication which it has not yet 
Still others have thought that 
the great house of education might have a 
and with 

again 


received. 
cleaning, this house-cleaning, 
education, and _self- 
respecting, might become militant. Along 
From this 
group has come econtrariety of opinion 


respectable 
this last way perhaps lies hope. 
enough. Criticism of education among the 
educators is no new phenomenon, since as a 
class educators are self-conscious and pro- 
We have already be- 
come familiar with the anomaly of sharp 
criticism and determined defense. From 
those who claim now as before that some- 
thing really is wrong, there have come in 
bewildering number and variety denuncia- 


fessionally critical. 


tions of deficiencies in the present order 
and disorder of things educational; they 
offer solutions, experi- 
mental colleges, utopian universities, reor- 
ganizations and new systems of instruction. 
The zeal of the reformer is about balanced 
by that of those who seek renewed ap- 
propriations, benefactions—although gifts 
from people of wealth are somewhat out of 
fashion nowadays—and subsidies from the 
great foundations. The latter must per- 
force testify to the essential rightfulness, 
serviceability and achievement of educa- 
tion. To the thinking layman, to the tax- 
payer and to the legislator, there must be 
with respect to the situation a deal of 
obscurity and contradiction. 

These extremes of attitude among edu- 
eators may be reconciled into an agree- 
ment: both are signs of health, since the 
one makes for progress and the other for 
stability. But it is a fact that we teachers 


new techniques, 


do not agree among ourselves, even on so 
fundamental a question as to what is good 
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teaching. From time to time, among other 
things, we debate an old issue: should we 
separate the teaching of truth from the 
investigation of truth?—as if they ean be 
kept apart. More agreement as to attitude 
would probably be advisable. We are li, 
ing, as has been said, technically at peace 
but in much we have a war psychology to 
day. One of the lessons we learned after 
much sacrifice in the world war was the 
need—the need that became imperative 
for the unification of leadership on the 
great front of action. 

The disaster which has overtaken eduea 
tion may well be considered by the future 
historian as an inexplicable development of 
the economic and social erisis. Nothing 
like it ever occurred before. In 1929, edu- 
eation, public and private, seemed unassail- 
ably justified. On the bench, in govern- 
ment and administration, in industry and 
ecommerce and in literature and art, the 
college-trained man had indisputably won 
preeminence and had serviceably demon- 
strated the benefits to our common country 
of the outlay in his behalf. The secondary 
schools had shown impressively what could 
be accomplished under the democratic 
theory of affording training to all who de- 
sired it and had the ability to take it. The 
university laboratory had been for a gen- 
eration, according to Professor Pupin, in- 
dustry’s greatest asset. Having these and 
other facts in mind, a student of depres- 
sions might have predicted security for 
publie education as a public trust. And he 
would have had an unvarying historical 
record on his side. During the past cen- 
tury, this country, we are told, has experi- 
enced a dozen economic crises or panies, 
with those of 1837, 1873 and 1893 as seri- 
ous as this one. In all these there occurred 
the similar features or conditions of low- 
ered production, falling prices, shrinking 
values, bankruptcies, wage cuts, unemploy- 
ment, unrest and distress. It has been re- 
cently pointed out that in all these previous 


' 


























times of erisis expenditures for education 
‘nereased. In each there was a time of 
revival of publie faith in the schools. 

What happened during the panic of 1893 
and the years that immediately followed is 
a typical example of the point just made. 
School attendance, which was 8,837,000 in 
1893, increased to 9,549,000 in 1895, to 
10.356,000 in 1898; and expenditures from 
$164,171,000 to $175,909,000, to $194,293,- 
000 for the same years. School property 
increased from $342,531,000 in 1890, to 
$440,666,000 in 1895, and to $550,000,000 
in 1900. The sehool term increased from 
136.3 days in 1893 to 139.5 in 1895 and to 
143 in 1898. Meantime, normal schools 
were established, plans for the certification 
of teachers were made, retirement arrange- 
ments for teachers were considered and 
some made, health legislation was enacted, 
curriculum construction was given atten- 
tion, the publie library movement gathered 
strength, compulsory school attendance leg- 
islation widened and the public high school 
had an almost phenomenal growth. School 
supplies were made free in some places, and 
higher education received notable increases 
in publie support. 

[ shall not attempt to explain why the 
country has not seen fit during the last five 
years to follow these precedents or why 
teachers and youth to-day are the last to 
receive attention in recovery programs. 
“The seasoned verdict of history will 
doubtless diselose,’’ writes Dr. E. W. 
Knight, ‘‘that the euts which the schools, 
the institutions, and libraries have suffered 
during this depression were ill-considered, 
if not in fact unnecessary.’’ But the reac- 
tion of opinion has gone farther and con- 
cluded worse. ‘‘Much that the schools were 
doing prior to the depression was assailed 
bitterly, and the validity of some of the 
principles of education has been questioned 
and denied. Even the responsibility for 
some of the confusion which the nation has 
suffered has been assessed against the 
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schools and other cultural agencies.’’ It is 
possible that the public has merely delayed 
its action. Whatever the future, immedi- 
ate or ultimate, may have in store, the pres- 
ent plight of education, as I have indicated, 
gives pause to all who love learning and 
youth. 

Three ideas about it impress me. Of 
course, I may be wrong about them. First, 
education has become detached from poli- 
tics, and detached either too much or too 
little. Getting education out of polities 
was a painful achievement of our predeces- 
sors. It will be, perhaps, an equally pain- 
ful job to get it usefully back into polities; 
but that will probably come. Education is 
a noble public business, and it has a proper 
place in polities—not as a vested interest 
but as an interest in which the public has 
invested. That proper place may be taken 
without having the evils of the spoils sys- 
tem violate professional integrity. This is 
not said in defiance. It is certainly not 
said with any notion that the teacher enter 
polities in order to purify polities. Polities 
are in no special need of purification. If 
such need should arise, that would be a 
political matter. The politician is as a rule 
probably as good a person as the teacher, 
and vice versa. This is said, I repeat, with 
the idea that a great public interest should 
be publicly represented by those who know 
about it. 

The second idea is that a specious conflict 
between education and business has been 
imagined. The interests of the two are not 
inimical, and the conflict promoted by the 
enemies of both might be fatal to each. 
Artificial barriers to the communication of 
the two have been subtly erected, but a sane 
common sense may prevail. It is of first- 
rate importance that these relations be 
clarified. 

Thirdly, the teachers are without effec- 
tive organization, when organization and 
collective bargaining are accepted ways and 
means of common action. This would be 
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one of those self-respecting acts whereby 
one helps himself—without which there is 
little likelihood of help, even that of poor 
relief. 

All of us are deeply concerned with the 
In 


opinion, what educators themselves decide 


prospect of educational recovery. my 
on two points will have a great deal to do 
with what happens. ‘Those two items are 
(1) clarification of the purpose and scope 
and (2) the elimination of 
In the 


first place, there is still a great faith in pub- 


of education 
conflict in the educational system. 
lie edueation. What an amazing expecta- 
tion is entertained! In addition to training 
the mind and communicating a body of 
knowledge, it is supposed to give culture 
and the appreciation of beauty; in addition 
to the strong, healthy body which it is sup- 
posed to arrange, it must form the habits 
of correct morals and develop dependable 
character; in addition to knowledge of the 
state and the obligations of citizenship, it is 
supposed to make law-abiding persons and 
patriots; in addition to giving information 
about the world, and trades, and profes- 
the student 
the business 


sions, it is supposed to make 
think. 


man, 


The family, the church, 
the 
shifted some part of their obligation on to 
It is doubtful if the school ean 
this work. 


law enforeement officer have 
the school. 


do all 
bends to the breaking point under the bur- 


The back of education 
den. It will be one of the duties of the new 
leadership to determine what the schools 
should do with some regard to what they 
ean do. 

Those interested in educational recovery 
and rehabilitation must sooner or later look 
at the system in its parts to see if those 
parts articulate or compete. Here, if we 
are generous in our sympathy and intelli- 
vent in our self-interest, we ean do what 
we ought to do. Are the different units or 
divisions or institutions of our educational 
system articulated according to any plan? 
Roughly speaking, we have the secondary 
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schools, the senior high schools or junior 
colleges, training or normal schools, teach. 
ers colleges, woman’s colleges, the arts eo}. 
lege, professional schools and the university 
I understand that the 
secondary schools, the normal schoo] 

teachers college, the junior colleges and the 
professional schools are native American 
products; that the arts college was brought 
in from England; and that the graduate 
school was imported from Germany. These 
units or divisions are of diverse origin, and 
they have grown to their present estate or 
expanded more or less independently, al. 
though some suecess at their articulation 
effected. This statement, of 
course, needs qualification. The high school 
had its particular work to do, but it also 
had to prepare students for the college; so 


or graduate school. 


has been 


its curriculum was in some measure deter- 
mined by college entrance requirements 
before it could become accredited. The 
college had its proper work, but it also had 
to prepare students—this time for admis- 
sion to graduate schools. College curricula 
gradually to a great extent were influenced 
by graduate schools’ interest in systems of 
undergraduate majors. In the high school 
only a percentage of the students had the 
college in mind; in the eollege a much 
smaller percentage had the graduate schoo! 
in mind. Perhaps it was a mistake to train 
all high-school students on the assumption 
that they were going to college; certainly 
all college students should not be compelled 
to take the conventional major. Perhaps 
none who know they are not going on 
should required. Probably this 
faulty articulation may be corrected—if 
fault it be—by looking at the system. 
Again there is the problem which for the 
lack of a better term I call that of demo- 
tion and promotion. At each level we find 
each unit of the system doing some part of 
the work of the next lower—in the work of 
catching up loose ends or the lag in instrue- 
tion. The college has to put in courses that 


be so 
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belong to the high school; the graduate 
‘ols have to do much that in individual 
With no 
_except perhaps in planning, the units 
On the other hand, we find 

schools attempting work 


Si 


ses the eollege has not done. 


are demoted. 
secondary 
perly fit only for the college, and some 
ves, Without equipment in library and 
laboratory and without a suitable person- 
nel, attempting to offer graduate work. A 
wise edueational leadership might by look- 
ing at the system give us some clarification 
as to the funetional duty each unit is sup- 
posed to perform. 
What else may be done? In attempting 
, answer, I know I run the risk of being 
misunderstood; so I ask your forbearance 
'the end. America has seen, and is daily 
witnessing, the breaking-down of functional 
service by publicly supported institutions. 
A service or training school is needed and 
is founded; it is supposed to fill a need by 
Far from 
requiring apology, this institution is fully 


training people to a vocation. 
justified. Responding to a social need, this 
institution should grow in usefulness and 
clory, by becoming better and ever better 
in performing its legitimate role. In a lit- 
tle while, however, it expands; and the 
typical way of expansion is to become a 
college and ultimately, in all but name and 
quality, a university. Some very early in 
this eareer conceal origin by changing their 
names and by doing as little as possible of 
the training for which they were created. 
Years ago Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, when 
the Carnegie Foundation, 
‘“‘The greatest weaknesses in the 
maintenance of good standards by the state 
universities have been exhibited in those 
states where the state institutions of higher 
learning are conducted in two or more col- 


president of 


wrote: 


leges instead of being united in a single 
institution. In such it has almost 
invariably happened that unwise competi- 
tion has sprung up demoralizing alike to 
the institutions themselves and to the pub- 


cases 
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lie school system. Duplicate courses, low 
standards of admission, and log rolling 
with the legislature are the natural out- 
come.’’ 

Where, if anywhere, is the line of permis- 
sibility to be drawn? The teachers’ col- 
leges were established, and on grounds that 
Are they going to continue 
teachers’ the 
What of the high schools? 
in the larger cities have become senior high 


appeared just. 


” 


colleges, as law decrees? 


Some of them 


schools, then junior colleges, then colleges. 
Is every training school to become a college 
and eventually a university? Are we en- 
meshed in an inexorable law of unregulated 
expansion? Seemingly so; as a people we 
can not get enough of a good thing until 
This can not be 
The 


end can not be other than ruinous compe- 


we get too much of it. 
sound economies nor sound edueation. 


tition which is subversive of democracy. 
This is not, as I see it, the argument of de- 

but that of and 
For example, there is to-day, as I 


struction, conservation 
erowth. 
see it again, the need for public trade 
schools and there is no shame in having one, 
in being one and having one remain a trade 
school. But if the trade school in growing 
bigger becomes a college instead of a better 
and greater trade school, it is a proof of 
one of two things—either that the particu- 
lar student of a trade should have gone to 
college in the first place, or that the trade 
school should never have been established 
at all. 

You here at Troy have a college and a 
good one. I ean not wish for you anything 
That is 
an honorable career, and you have appar- 
ently found that the way to train teachers 


better than that you remain one. 


is to give them a college education. In 
remaining a college there is the example of 
Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, not that I 
suggest that you become the Amherst or the 
Dartmouth of the South. No, be the Troy 
Teachers’ College of Alabama, of 
where, distinguished by excellence. 


any- 
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I sometimes in this connection think of 
that time of anarchy in the railroad situa- 
tion. There was too much construction, too 
much expansion and promotion, cut-throat 
competition, and then the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, with many unwise experiments 
in regulation. After trying competition, 
outside as well as under the law, after pro- 
hibiting mergers and pools, we are consid- 
ering plan after plan of cooperation or 
combination to the railroads from 
their own and our mistakes. At least, to- 
day, the government will permit the con- 
struction of no new line, unless because of 
demonstrated publie need. The people still 
shrink from public ownership as a way of 
settling these and other railroad problems, 
and with it, 


Save 


but such may be the outcome 
no doubt, much arbitrary action. 

I was talking the other day to a friend, 
and I asked how this educational situation 
could be remedied so that all units of the 
system could peaceably do their work in the 
vast vineyard of education without every- 
body’s trying to cultivate the same patch. 
He said only a dictator could accomplish 
that. It would be easy to show that this 
situation is the fault of no one nor any 
group. But the reckoning will come, none 
the less for that. In the South the situa- 
tion is less aggravated than in some other 
sections. We have the chance for a few 
years more to dea) with it in reason and 
deliberately without so much heat and pas- 
sion, and without arbitrariness. 

I realize that several of the statements 
made in the foregoing about unwise expan- 
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sion, the disregard of functional seryjco 
and the institutional competition might be 
construed by a hostile eritie of education as 
justifying the withdrawal or reduction of 
publie support. This is not the conclusion 
I draw, nor is it the one I think is war. 
ranted by history or the present circum. 
stance. Awareness of the defects in the 
railroad situation, if we may revert to that 
point, has led to many suggestions of 
change, to plans of consolidation or eoordi- 
nation; but the criticism has not led to the 
suggestion that the railroads be destroyed 
The railroads, like education, render an 
essential service to the American people. 
It is the hope of most of us that this service 
be continued and improved. The faulty 
articulation of the system is an important 
problem, but it is after all incidental. 
can be corrected. 

I believe—I have the hope—that the 
friends of education, not those of an insti- 
tution nor of any one type of institution, 
may in common council arrange a plan of 
federation, wherein each sort of institution 
will have an allotted and honorable sphere 
of duty and service and will stick to it. In 
the end, perhaps, there will not be more 
and more education, with an inchoate col- 
lege or university in each town, with all 
striving competitively to become alike; 
there will be better education in all insti- 
tutions, with each performing its duty 
according to a social plan. Thus, democ- 
racy may triumph in excellence, the only 
triumph that endures. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXCHANGE OF SCHOLARS BETWEEN 
UNION COLLEGE AND ST. AN- 
DREWS UNIVERSITY, 
SCOTLAND 
PresipENT Drxon Ryan Fox, of Union Col- 
lege, and Sir James Irvine, rector of St. An- 
drews University, Scotland, have completed 
arrangements for the annual exchange of stu- 


dents from each institution. Both institutions 
are now engaged in the process of selecting one 
of the ten highest ranking sophomores for study 
abroad during their junior year. Students from 
Maryland, South Dakota, New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states are among the first ten 
students under consideration. 

According to the plan one student from each 
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ation will be selected to hold the exchange 
ship. He will pay his own institution the 
tuition fee, but the institution he will 

.jt will provide him with tuition, room and 
rd. Due to the variations in the curricula of 
(pion College and St. Andrews, only candi- 
‘es tor the bachelor of arts degree will be 


‘ible the first year. The exchange scholars 
return for study during the senior year to 
own alma maters, which will award them 

he committee which is selecting one of the 
highest-ranking sophomores for study in 

next year consists of Dean Charles 

Garis, Dr. Charles N. Waldron, secretary 
' the college and chairman of the admissions 
ommittee, and Professor Frederick L. Bronner, 

¢ head of the faculty in history. 

St. Andrews is the oldest university in Scot- 

( and its town has also achieved world fame 
as the home of the annual Walker Cup Golf 
matches. The university was founded in 1411 
after receiving sanction and approval of the 
cottish kings, and upon the petition of James 
[, in a series of papal bulls, Pope Benedict XIII 
sanctioned the granting of the charter. In addi- 
tion to the liberal arts, St. Andrews includes 
curricula in medicine, and engineering. 

Union College was founded in 1795, the first 
under the New York State Board of Regents, 
nd since 1828 has offered courses in pure and 
applied science as well as in liberal arts. 
Under the Union plan of education adopted last 
year, the faculty is divided into the division of 
language and literature, social studies, mathe- 
matics and seience and engineering (civil, 
mechanieal and electrical). 


seo and 


Tf2 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATION FOR 
NEW SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Ten trends in American life will shape the 
nation’s future, according to a study made by a 
Commission on Edueation for New Social and 
Economie Relationships, of the National Educa- 
tion Assoeiation, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 

Edueation. 
The trends listed are: 


Mechanical inventions make possible increased 
time freed from the production of goods and 
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services required for the maintenance of a given 
standard of living. 

Society is to-day characterized by serious strains 
due to the failure of many of our institutional 
forms and practises to keep pace with the recent 
rapid rate of industrial change. 

The increasing 
division of processes has increased the interde 


amount of specialization and 
pendence among individuals, communities and na- 
tions, and is resulting in an increase of cooperative 
action. 

The growing complexities of modern life are 
resulting in an inerease of large-scale planning. 

The 
relationship between producer and consumer and 


machine age reduces the direct personal 
thus tends to increase our dependence upon forms 
of social control. 

With the increasing complexity of society, the 
source of control of a social agency tends to be 
come more remote from its individual beneficiaries. 

The intricacies of social relationship have re- 
sulted in the increased use of expert knowledge 
and trained leadership. 

The growing recognition of individual differ- 
ences is resulting in greater differentiation of the 
provisions made available to people in a democracy. 

The dynamic character of industrial society, the 
diversity of cultural patterns in modern life, the 
wider diffusion of knowledge, and the rise of the 
scientific attitude are tending to weaken authori- 
tarian and conventional controls over human con 
duct. 

The development of social cleavages, both hori 
zontal and vertical, is deepening the strains and 
tensions in American life. 


Members of the commission, in addition to 
Dr. Studebaker, Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John L. Childs, 
assistant professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Frederick S. Deib- 
ler, professor of economics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Edueation, University of Michigan; Fred J. 
Kelly, chief, division of higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education; Worth MeClure, superin- 
tendent of schools, Seattle, Washington; Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; W. W. 
Theisen, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Carroll Hill Wooddy, 
adult forum leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is because of these developments in Amer- 


inelude: 
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ican life that the commission believes that eduea- 
tional leaders must be students of social forces 
of child 


as ll a students of the process 


learning. 

THE UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 
Tue progress of the University Junior Col- 


lege of the University of Southern California is 


reported in a survey announced by Dr. Frank 


C. Touton, vice president of the University of 
Southern California and director of the college. 

The project was established in September, 
1933, and is said to be the second institution of 
its kind in the United States. The plan to aid 
high school graduates whose requirements are 
standard university entrance standards 
who 


below 
that: 47.2 per cent. of the group 
entered in September, 1933, have achieved a 


scholastic record, averaging 1.0 or 


le 


show 


satisfactory 
higher. 45.0 per cent. have fulfilled all condi- 
tions for transfer to regular standing including 
the removal of certain admission shortages, be- 
ing advanced to regular standing in the college 
division of the university. 30.2 per cent. of the 
group achieved a scholastic average equal to or 
exceeding the median score of regular freshman 


students. 

Dr. Touton said in part: 

We consider the experiment a success from the 
year’s experience when it is recalled that the en- 
tire junior college group consisted of students who 
had been denied admittance to regular standing in 
the university because they were unable to meet 
university requirements. 

According to the plan, students not transferred 
to a college division at the end of their first year 
on the basis of a full year of ‘‘C’’ average work 
may continue for a in the Junior 
College, doing advanced college work for which 


second year 
seems reasonable to 
predict that fourths of the students 
admitted to, and their in the 
Southern California Junior College for two full 


they are prepared, and it 


fully three 


continuing work 


years will have achieved 


junior standing in the 
university. 

The success of the first year’s operation of the 
plan shows that many high school graduates pre- 
viously denied admission to college should be given 
an opportunity to study college subjects under 
controlled college conditions, in a college campus 
environment characterized by encouragement, moti- 
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vation and use of effective study methods befo,, 


final judgment can be reached as to promise of 


achievement on the collegiate level. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN AMER- 
ICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 

More emphasis is being placed on non-aea- 
demic subjects in American high schools to-day 
than in the past, aceording to the Federal Offic, 
of Kducation. Notable gains in the offerings 
of secondary schools inelude fine and practic; 
arts, commercial subjects, physical educati 
home-room activities, clubs, group guidance an 
activities of a broad type in the assembly 
auditorium. 

As the high school has tended to become mor 
popular, there has been a shift in the scho 
concepts from the traditional college prepara- 
tory aims to such aims as teaching citizenship, 
health, use of leisure time, the enrichment of 
living and vocational efficiency. These are the 
outstanding trends revealed in the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education sponsored by the 
Federal Office of Education and reported in a 
monograph, entitled “The Program of Studies,” 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

According to the report, the school program 
of the future will continue its general provision 
for college entrance, but also will provide for 
those who look forward to technical and com- 
mercial education at the level of the “new col- 
lege.” In the new cosmopolitan college, various 
curriculums will be provided for those who need 
terminal courses of vocational nature as well as 
for those who are looking toward professional 
education. 

The monograph was prepared by A. K. Loomis 
and Edwin 8. Lide, specialists in curriculum o: 
the staff of the National Survey of Secondary 
Edueation. As authors of Part I, their report 
deals with the program of studies in the junio! 
and senior high school. B. Lamar Johnson, 
survey staff specialist in secondary-school ad 
ministration, author of Part II of the mono- 
graph, reports on registration and schedule-mak- 
ing. The complete monograph constitutes on 
of twenty-eight reporting complete findings 0! 
the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education 
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s conducted under the auspices of the Fed- 
Office of Education by authority of Con- 
sress. Dr. William John Cooper, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, was director. 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
ion, as Associate Survey Director, how- 
was entrusted with the major burden of 
three-year nation-wide investigation. A dis- 
ruished group conducted the Survey which, 
Carl A. 
ts out, aimed primarily at discovering and 


; the Survey Coordinator, Jessen, 


praising unusual and extraordinary prac- 

es. Mr. Jessen is Federal Office of Education 
ilist in secondary education. 

irt I of the report deals with programs of 

studies in sixty junior high schools for a ten- 
ar period. In another of the studies the pro- 

rram in fourteen cities investigated by the Com- 
mwealth Fund in 1923 were also investigated 
1930-31. 


nized and reorganized schools were made. 


Comparisons of programs of or- 


Similarly, the Survey embraced programs of 
studies in one hundred and fifty-two senior high 
schools through a six-year period, in fifty-four 
schools through a sixteen-year period, and in 
thirty-five schools over a twenty-five year period. 
Recent trends and revisions both in publie and 
private schools were included. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY FOR TEACHERS 

AFTER long consideration of the needs of the 
schools and repeated consultations with school 
authorities, the New York State Board of Re- 
gents has unanimously adopted the principle 
that teachers hereafter entering service in this 
state should continue to do a reasonable amount 
of educational study while they continue in 
service. Regulations to accomplish this purpose 
were recently promulgated, effective September 
1, 1935. 


teachers who enter the service after that date 


These regulations in substance require 


and who desire to continue in service, to present, 
from time to time at fixed intervals of years, 
evidence that they have done a certain minimum 
amount of outside study or its equivalent. 
Representatives of various teachers’ organiza- 
tions have recently stated that confusion has 
arisen among their members as to the precise 
effect of the regulations due largely to the form 
in which they were expressed. These teachers 
have asked that the effective date of the regu- 
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lations be postponed for one year to afford op- 
portunity for the teaching profession to study 
the regulations, confer with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and, if necessary, to make 
suggestions as to these regulations. 

It is most desirable that a full understanding 
be had of the policy which has been adopted, 
requiring from future teachers a modicum of 
systematic training-in-service, and that the na- 
ture and scope of the new regulations should be 
thoroughly understood. Upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the committee on teacher certification, 
the Board of Regents has adopted the following 


resolution: 


RESOLVED, That the effective date of the Regula- 


tions of the Commissioner of Education for the 


Issuance of Teachers’ and Principals’ Certificates, 
approved by the Board of Regents on April 19, 
1934 


September 1, 1936, in order to give members of the 


, and December 21, 1934, be postponed until 
teaching profession ample time to consider the 
regulations, with the hope that the policy which 
has been adopted by the regents of requiring from 
teachers hereafter certified a reasonable minimum 
of training-in-service may have the cordial support 
of all those interested in improving the educational 


system of the state. 
THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

THE Rho Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional education fraternity of the School 
of Education of New York University, 


made a series of recommendations concerning 


has 


education regulations for certification of teach- 


ers. These follow: 


That by the use of a preliminary statement the 
policy of the department make clear that such 
regulations do not apply to any school district now 
having tenure, or to any teacher now holding a 
permanent license to teach within the state. 


That the word ‘‘satisfactory teaching’’ and 
‘reasons for withholding recertification’’ corré 


spond in meaning to those used in Section 872 of 
the Education Law. 

That the sentence in paragraph 2 be made 
read: ‘‘For another five-year period provided the 
teacher shall have completed at least three years 
of satisfactory teaching service, as defined in the 
Education Law, during the preceding five-year 
period.’’ 

That no teacher shall be refused recertification 


because of unsatisfactory teaching service, neglect 
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of duty, incapacity to teach, immoral conduct, or 
inefficiency until a hearing shall have been held, 
and the school board shall have declared by major- 
ity vote of all members that the teaching service 
has been unsatisfactory for any of these reasons; 
the 
until an appeal shall have been made as hereafter 
shall 


Education, 


nor shall teacher be refused recertification 


have been 
the 


Until a final decision 


the 


provided. 

reached by Commissioner of 

teacher shall remain in status quo. 
That 


by his administrative superior or superiors to be 


whenever a teacher’s services are declared 
unsatisfactory, the teacher shall be granted a hear- 
ing by the Board of Education in accordance with 
section 872. Upon an unfavorable decision by the 
Board of shall be 


granted a review of all questions at issue by a 


said Edueation, such teacher 


committee appointed by the Commissioner of Edu 


cation within thirty 
the 


committee shall consist of 


official 
of the 
not less 


days following an 


notice of unfavorable action 
Said 
than five members of a recognized teachers’ or- 
ganization, three of shall be of the 


This committee represent- 


written 
board. 
whom same 
rank as the appellant. 
ing the 
subpoena 


commissioner shall be empowered to 
of the 


Board of Education, or any other data bearing on 


witnesses, records and minutes 


the case, shall review the entire controversy and 
submit findings and recommendations to the Com- 
missioner of Education within thirty days after 
their appointment. 

That the 
the minimum requirements for certification shall 
be previously approved by the State Department 
of Education before they are undertaken by the 


fifteen-semester-hour credits beyond 


teacher, and that such courses as are required 
under these regulations shall be given free in state 
centers available to all parts of the state, and that 
no rules or regulations of the boards of education 
shall in any manner prevent teachers from taking 
the required courses when and where given. 

That all approved courses taken in advance of 
any given period apply toward the requirement for 
the renewed certificate. In other words, no teacher 
shall be required to take courses during the interim 
for the renewal of the certificate, if such courses 
have been previously taken in an institution ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education prior to 
such interim. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


THIS summer the University of Denver will 


offer an enlarged program of summer work to 
meet the needs of all progressive teachers. More 
than two hundred courses in the various fields 
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of undergraduate and graduate study wil! 


offered. The program is so planned that tege 


ers enrolled as students in the University of 
Denver wil! be able to attend the N. E. A. se 


sions without interfering with their sty 


schedules. 

Arrangements have been made to conduet s). 
cial conferences and institutes, in eonnectio) 
These wil] 


include conferences on Adult Edueation, Schoo! 


with the summer school program. 


Executive Conference, Vitalized School Jou 
nalism courses, International Relations Institute, 
Parent-Teachers Conference, Business Eduea 
tion Institute, School for Athletic Coaches, In 
stitute on the Teaching of Physical Sciences and 
Diseussion Methods Conference. 

In addition, a special series of lectures, con 
ferences and round-tables, interpreting the cur 
rent American scene, will run throughout the 
These 


round-table discussions will deal with important 


entire summer school. lectures and 


issues of to-day. Included in this special series 
will be a Social Seeurity Seminar, a conference 
in the field of sociology and an Institute ot! 
Philosophy and Religion. 

Approximately seventy visiting professors ot 
note will be added to the regular faculty. Some 
of the distinguished leaders in the field of edu 
cation who will teach in the summer school and 
participate in the various conferences are: 


J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissione: 
of Education 

E. E. 
Houston, Texas 

H. L. Smith, dean of School of Education, 
Indiana University 

Paul S. Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University 

Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity 

H. M. Corning, superintendent of schools, Colo 
rado Springs 

A. L. Threlkeld, 
Denver 

A. M. Jordan, professor of psychology, Univer 
sity of North Carolina 

T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, Chicago 
University 

Isador Lubin, 
Labor 

William R. Odell, associate in business educa 
tion, Columbia University 


Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 


schools, 


superintendent of 


United States Department of 
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W. Barnhart, chief of commercial educa- 
tion service, United States Office of Edu- 
ation 
rdon F. Cadisch, director, School of Business 
Administration, State College of Washington 
jiss Ann Brewington, professor of secretarial 
science, University of Chicago 
M. Yoder, president of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
‘rederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Denver 
C. Gossard, president, State Teachers College, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Marl Eubank, head of Department of Social Sci- 
ence, University of Cincinnati 
Vida Ravenscroft Sutton, director of 
magie of speech program, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York. 


\iss 


\s an added feature of the summer school 
program at the university, the Fourth Annual 
Play Festival will be held in the famous old 
Opera House of Central City during July. The 

ite of the opening of the festival has been 
moved up to July 6, one month earlier than in 
previous years. This has been made for the 
convenience of the teachers who will attend the 
\. E. A. convention in Denver. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


(ue Harvard Business School has announced 
that seventy scholarships amounting to $300 
each would be available to students entering the 
lirst-year class next September. Twenty-six of 

scholarships will be given by the alumni 
‘lubs throughout the country, and the remainder 
vill be awarded by the school. Two of the 
scholarships will be available to men entering 
the new program in the business aspects of 
public administration. Scholastic standing and 
the financial need of the applicant will be the 
primary qualifications considered in granting 
the scholarships, according to officials of the 
school. 

Scholarships will be awarded by alumni of 
the Harvard Business School in the following 
cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
San Franeciseo, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 


Washington, Worcester, London, Paris and 
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Shanghai. In some cases two scholarships will 


be awarded by each club. Applicants will be 
considered by the scholarship committee of the 
Harvard Business School alumni clubs in these 
cities. 

Two scholarships will be given by the council 
of the Business School Alumni Association to 
students who plan to study in the new pro- 
gram of the business aspects of publie adminis- 
tration. Preference will be given to those stu- 
dents who have concentrated in government in 
college, but the two qualifications of scholastic 
standing and financial need of the applicant will 
also be adhered to. 

Forty or more service scholarships will also 
be awarded by the school. These scholarships 
require work in return for the credit given and 
the students are assigned various jobs about the 
such the 
grounds and research work. 

In addition, students will also be given assis- 


school as library work, work on 


tance through the school’s loan fund. During 
the current school year, approximately $90,000 
will be loaned to students at the school and the 
loan fund trustees expect that a similar amount 
will be used next year. 

Over a hundred students are at present earn- 
ing their board by waiting on tables in the 
dining halls. Approximately the same number 
of jobs will be available to students entering 
the school next September. 


THE MEETING OF THE HARVARD 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


THE forty-fourth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers Association will open on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 16, in the Hotel Conti- 
nental, Cambridge. Sessions will be held in the 
morning and afternoon, and will be open to the 
publie. 

Speakers in the afternoon will be Mrs. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, of New York, and Henry W. Holmes, dean 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Samuel Thurber, head of the En- 
glish department, Newton High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts, and president of the Harvard 
Teachers Association, will be toastmaster. 

The morning session will be held at Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe College. will be 
made by Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck, research asso- 
ciate, Institute of Criminal Law, Harvard Law 


Addresses 
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School; Julius E. 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts, and Miss Elgie 
Clueas, of the Runkle School, Brookline, Massa- 
husetts. 

Dr. Glueck, wife of Professor Sheldon Glueck 


School, and collaborator 


of the Harvard Law 


with him in writing the reeent criminological 
book, “Five Hundred Delinquent Women,” will 
address the association on “School-Home Rela- 
tionships in a Program of Crime Prevention.” 

Superintendent Warren, who has been study- 
ing for several months the merits and defects of 
the “no-marking” system which secured wide 
attention when instituted in the Newton sehools 
a year ago, will speak on “The School Reports 
to Parents on Pupil Progress.” 

Miss Clucas has experimented for four years 
in Brookline schools with courses in money man- 
agement. She will speak on “Teaching Money 
Management, a Cooperative Need of School and 
Home.” 

A discussion of the morning’s speeches will be 
Ellen F., 
Ada L. 


Pendleton, 
Comstock, 


joined in by President 


Wellesley College; President 
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Radcliffe College, and Dr. Kirtley F. Mat! 
professor of geology, a member of the fa 

of the Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard 
University, and director of the Harvard Sy 
mer School. 

The officers of the Harvard Teachers <A: 
¢iation are: President, Samuel Thurber, of Ney 
ton High School; vice-president, Professor K 
ley F. Mather, Harvard University; secretan 
treasurer, Charles Thor 
Harvard Graduate School of Edueation; au 
David T. 


Press. 


Professor Swain 


tor, Pottinger, Harvard Universit 

The executive committee includes the officers 
and the following: Ellen G. Wiseman, prin 
Burke High School, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts; Katharine H. 
director, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts; Donald D. Durrell, associate professor 


cipal, Jeremiah E. 


at) 
Tay or, 


of education, Boston University; George F. 
Cherry, head master, Derby Academy, Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, and J. Stevens Kadesc! 
superintendent of schools, Medford, Massachu 


setts. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


close of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
eation Association at Atlantic City, Alexander 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools at Provi- 
dence, R. L., was elected to the presidency. Dr. 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools at 
Denver, Colo., was elected to the position of 
Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, 


retiring president, automatically becomes first 


second vice-president. 


vice-president. 

Dr. CuarLes SipNEY BurRWELL, professor of 
medicine at the Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, has been appointed dean of the fae- 
ulty of medicine and research professor of 
clinical medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
to sueceed Dr. David L. Edsall, who announced 
The appoint- 
Dr. Ceeil 


Kent Drinker, professor of physiology and act- 


his retirement two months ago. 


ment becomes effective in September. 


ing dean, has been appointed dean of the School 
of Publie Health in succession to Dean Edsall. 

Dr. Mer_e E. Frampton, for the past two 
years director of the Westminster Foundation, 


Boston, has been elected principal of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
He succeeds Edward M. Van Cleve, who has 
been elected principal emeritus after serving as 
head of the school for twenty-one years. 


Dr. Gordon G. SINGLETON, director of infor 
mation and statisties for the State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, has assumed the 
added position of dean of the department of 
education and director of the summer school at 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 


Dr. JEFFERSON DAvis BLACKWELL, since 1923 
director of vocational education in Maryland, 
has been elected president of the State Normal 
School, Salisbury, Maryland. 

Dr. Perer O. OKKELBERG has been appointed 
to the newly created post of assistant dean ot 
the Graduate School of the University of Michi- 
gan. He has been secretary of the Graduate 
School since 1930 and continues to hold that 
position. 


Dr. LinuiAN MOLLER GILBRETH has been ap- 
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ted professor of management at Purdue 
versity. She will assume her position at the 


ng of the next academic year. 





Jupcge Howarp Lanpis Bevis, director of 
fina nee of the state of Ohio and formerly asso- 
ite justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, has 

appointed William Ziegler professor of 
covernment and law at the Harvard Business 


Pili 








Dr. PHILLIPPE JULES FERNAND BALDEN- 
sPERGER, a member of the faculty of the Uni- 


versity of Paris, has been given a five-year ap- 






ntment as professor of comparative litera- 


ture at Harvard University. 






De. RupoLPH E. LANGER, professor of mathe- 
maties at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
ippointed lecturer on mathematics and tutor in 

: division of mathematics at Harvard Univer- 








l)k. GOTTFRIED HABERLER, director of the busi- 
ness eycle study which the League of Nations is 
conducting at the University of Vienna, has been 







appointed associate professor of economies and 
tutor in the division of history, government and 






economies at Harvard University. 





A COMMISSION of three leaders in education 






ve arrived in this country under the auspices 
of the federal government of Brazil to investi- 
vate different aspects of American education: 
Ur. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho will study the 
rganization of educational institu- 
tions; Dr. Bergstrom Lourengo Filho will study 
teachers colleges, and Dr. A. Carneiro Leao will 
tudy school administration and supervision. 










research 







Av the semi-centennial Founders Day econvo- 
ition of Rollins College, Dr. John J. Tigert, 
president of the University of Florida, received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 








AT a special meeting of the board of trustees 






ot the Johns Hopkins University, Miss Elsie 
Lawler was awarded an honorary degree of 





master of arts in recognition of her twenty-five 
years of service as superintendents of nurses at 






the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 





Dr. Watter T. Marvin, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers University, was 
presented on Mareh 1 with a bronze medal and 
citation for able and devoted service by the 
board of trustees and members of the university 
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faculty. Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of 
the university, presided on the oceasion and 
presented the award. 

Dr. CHARLES L. Spain, deputy superintendent 
of the Detroit publie schools and executive vice- 
president of Wayne University, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given to him in Detroit on 
February 14. 





was honored at 








Dr. CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 
a dinner given by the Council of the University 
of Pennsylvania Club of New York City on 
March 8. 
Dr. Josiah Harmar Penniman, provost of the 


Included among the speakers ‘was 


University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. E. C. ELuiorr, president of Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been named to the visiting board of 
the United States Naval Academy which will 
meet on April 29 for the annual inspection of 
the academy. 

Mrs. SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG, director 
of the Child Study Association of America, has 
been elected to membership on the advisory 
committee of the Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts. 

Dr. HENRY NoBLE MacCrAcKEn, president of 
Vassar College, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Ithaca branch of the American 
Association of University Women held at Ithaca 
on February 27. 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, made the presentation of the portrait of 
Mrs. Estelle H. Davis, founder and director of 
the Columbia Laboratory Players and a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1911, at ceremonies held 


at Columbia University on February 27. 


Dr. Stmon FLEXNER, head of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, returned to this 
country on February 25 after a two-months’ va- 
cation in Egypt. 

COMMANDER PASQUALE CONTALDI, general in- 
speetor of the Ministry of Education of Italy 
for institutions of technology, arrived in this 
country on February 25 to give a series of lee- 
tures at Columbia University. 

Dr. Epwin C. Roepper, head of the German 
department of the College of the City of New 
York, has been awarded a grant of two thou- 
Couneil of 


dollars by the American 


sand 
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Learned Societies 


of his work. 


as an aid to the publication 


Dr. FRepERIC M. 
education at the School of Education, New York 
University, presided at the opening session of 
the eleventh annual conference of the National 
Board of Review of Motion 
York on March 7. 


THRASHER, professor of 


Pictures in New 


Dr. Ray Lyman WIxbvr, president of Leland 
Stanford University, was the principal speaker 
at the commencement exercises at the thirty-fifth 
annual midyear commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 


Dr. TYLER DeNnNeETT, president of Williams 
College, gave an address to students of the Taft 
School at Watertown, Conn., on the occasion of 
the awarding of certificates of membership in 
the Cum Laude Society to eleven Taft School 


senior students on February 27. 


Dr. EpHrRAIM EMERTON, Winn professor of 
ecclesiastical history emeritus at Harvard Uni- 
versity, died on March 3 at the age of eighty- 
four years. He had been connected with Har- 
vard University since 1876. 

GerArD Hautiock, founder of the Hallock 
School for Boys at Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, died on March 1 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. 

Miss Mary Cece.ia Farrrax, a head mistress 
of the Chapin School, New York City, died on 
February 28 at the age of sixty-three years. 


Dr. Yuzo Tsusoucni, formerly dean of 
Waseda University, died on February 28 at the 


age of seventy-seven years. 


A Harvarp COLLEGE alumni committee has 
been appointed to receive contributions for the 
erection of a memorial in the Harvard Union 
to Henry Pennypacker, for many years chair- 
man of the committee on admissions of the col- 
lege and a member of the committee for the 
regulation of athletic sports. The committee is 
William J. Bingham, director of 
athletics. The other members are Charles F. 
Adams, Dr. Fred B. Lund, Patrick T. Camp- 
bell, Abram D. Wilt, Jr., Perry D. Smith, 
Delmar Leighton, Thomas H. Bilodeau and 
Herbert M. Irwin, Jr. The memorial will be a 
bas-relief of Mr. Pennypacker, it is planned. 


headed by 
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President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell has 
agreed to write the inscription for the tablet. 

AN official statement from Harvard Unive; 
sity has denied various press reports that th, 
college was opposed to any plan for creating 
a social center to be used by undergraduates 
who live at home and “commute” to and froy 
college. Members of this group, which numbers 
about three hundred undergraduates, for three 
months have been agitating for some building 
of their own which could be used as a plac 
in which to eat lunch and as a social cente) 
The present quarters, Phillips Brooks House, 
has proved unsatisfactory and the Harvard 
Union, originally designed in part to solve th 
problem, is open only to freshmen. 


Firry years of existence and service as a 
major organization working for educationa 
progress will be celebrated by the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club at its annual meeting in 
Ann Arbor on April 26 and 27. 
charter members of the club who have been 
active since its inception in 1886 will be spe 
cially honored during the sessions this year. 
These men are Professor John Dewey, Columbia 
University’s distinguished philosopher and e 
cator; Professor B. L. D’Ooge, of the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti; Professor 
Emeritus Joseph Drake, of the University ot 
Michigan Law School, and Levi D. Wmes, 
emeritus head of the mathematics department 
Louis P. Jocelyn, ot 


% nS 
Four living 


in the Ann Arbor schools. 
Ann Arbor, secretary of the club for thirty- 
three years and treasurer for twenty-six, wil 
also be honored. Featuring the two-day discus 
sion of educational and scientific problems and 
reports will be the final debate of the state-wide 
Michigan High School Forensie Association, 
bringing together the winners of a series of 
debates in which over 12,000 students hav 
taken part, and the annual Honors Convocation, 
held for the honor students in the University 0! 
Michigan. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the syn- 
chronized conferences of the World Federation 
of Edueation Associations, the Internationa! 
Federation of Secondary Associations and the 
international Federation of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, to be held at Oxford, England, from 


August 10 to 17, 1935. The program of sub- 








9, 1935 
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to be discussed at the various meetings will 
mprehensive, and cover most of the prob- 

s connected with teaching and edueation gen- 
In addition to the usual social functions 
excursions, an educational exhibition of En- 
s-hool work will be arranged for the bene- 
Plans 


various 


both English and foreign visitors. 
worked 
hs and costs throughout the British Isles 


out for tours of 


peeing 


lso on the continent. 


NTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, the only junior college for women 


t ev 


the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in the 
(nited States and the only resident junior col- 
for women in the State of New Jersey, has 

een aceredited by the University Senate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This completes 
nition of the school from all acerediting 
ies having authority in the region, inelud- 
the New Jersey Department of Education, 
New York State 
Middle States Association of Colleges and See- 


3oard of Regents and the 


Schools. 


\ rivE-YEAR plan for reform of German 
Is, aiming at supplementing book study by 
educational films, has been put into operation by 
Dr. Bernhard Rust, Minister of Edueation. 
{bout two thousand schools already have been 


equipped with reproduction apparatus, and it is 


all schools throughout Ger- 
same way by 1940. Ten 
educational films have been produced and 6,500 
copies made. Eighty 


planned for production this vear. 


intended to have 


many equipped in the 
more such reels 


are 


THE Government of India has circulated to 
all local governments and administrations a re 
quest for opinions on the reconstruction of edu 
cational methods of the country. Several pro- 
vineial governments have already had _ their 
educational systems under review, but the Gov- 
ernment of India believes their most valuable 
contribution to a solution of the problem would 
be the revival of the central advisory board to 
act as a clearing house for ideas on the sub 
ject. In recent years numerous resolutions ex 
pressing dissatisfaction with the present system 
of education have been brought to the notice ot 
the government, and attention has been drawn 
particularly to the proceedings of the conter 
ence of Indian universities last year. The con 
ference claimed that a practical solution for 
unemployment in India could be found only by 
radical readjustment of the present system of 
schools. It was contended that a large number 
of pupils should be diverted, on completing their 
secondary edueation, either to occupations or to 


institutions. Specific proposals to 


voeational 
this end were recommended. 


DISCUSSION 


TRAINING FINE ARTS TEACHERS 
'o evoke in oneself a sensation which one has ex- 
ienced before, and having evoked it in oneself, 
'o communicate this sensation in such a way that 
others may experience the same sensation—in this 
loes the activity of art consist. 
—Tolstoy. 


DuRING the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury the so-called “expression subjects” began to 
eceive unusual emphasis in our schools. This 
arose from the fact that a new philosophy of 
edueation was gradually seeping its way into 
our school program. This philosophy empha- 
‘ized creative experience. Those fields which 
were most suitable to provide such creative ex- 
perience were the fields of literature, music, fine 





art and dancing. In the course of time the »vord 
“creative” became a byword in progressive cir- 
cles and a synonym for real education, and we 
had in educational the 
“ereative youth,” “creative power,” “creative 
Education in 


our literature terms 
school control” and “creativity.” 
the hands of a real master is bound to be crea- 
tive, but schooling under the caption of creative 
is not necessarily educational. In an effort to 
do the accepted thing and belong to the educa- 
tional élite, the word “creative” was, therefore, 
commonly substituted for an experience which 
was not dynamically educational. 

When our schools were confronted with the 
need for economies in order to insure a balanced 
budget because of lower tax receipts, certain 
school activities had to be curtailed, or in some 
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cases eliminated entirely. The most recent ac- 
cessions were the ones which were more likely 
to be eliminated first. Thus fine art, music and 
allied activities found themselves on the defen- 
sive, even though they had well-nigh a genera- 
tion of life in the school curriculum. They were 
selected for elimination, however, not only be- 
cause of the recency of their accessions, but also 
because they had not been taught in such a 
manner as to register their real potential value 
in the lives of those pupils who were subjected 
to them. If they had had the functional value 
which is claimed for them, then the generation 
which is now in a position to determine the 
trend of school progress would not have coun- 
tenanced their elimination or curtailment. 

If present indications have any predictive 
value for the future, education is on the verge 
of a revolution, and if the brewing dissatisfac- 
tion with our present educational system will 
continue long enough to make effective changes 
we shall see a very different kind of curriculum 
and school program in existence in the not 
remote future. There again seems to be a re- 
vival of interest in the creative approach, and 
again erities are turning toward the “expression 
subjects” as the medium through which to exer- 
cise this creative effort. Will the fine art, musie, 
dancing and literature fare better this time than 
they did during the past generation? The an- 
swer to this question depends, I believe, on the 
kind of preparation which the teacher of these 
subjects has in order to cope with the problem 
intelligently. 

In an effort to provide a teacher who can and 
will do his bit in placing art experiences on a 
satisfying creative level, a new teacher-training 
program for prospective fine art teachers was 
initiated at Temple University in the fall of 
1934. The program is conducted under the 
leadership of Boris Blai, a sculptor of national 
reputation. It is a five-year program leading 
to the degree of bachelor of fine arts at the end 
of the fourth year and to the degree of bachelor 
in education in fine arts at the end of the fifth 
year. The program is divided into three parts. 
The first part, to which the student gives ap- 
proximately half of his time, is intended to give 
the fundamental knowledge of the art mediums 
and to develop a technical and mechanical skill 
in them as well as an appreciation of them. 
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Creative experience in the various art mediums 
is the method used. The second part consists of 
a study of various culture groups beginning 
from the Greek period and ending with econ- 
temporary life. The third part is designed 
primarily to give the individual random, unor- 
ganized but planned experience in various 
phases of contemporary life. 

During the first two years the student spends 
a minimum of sixteen hours a week working in 
wood, stone, clay, casting in plaster and metal, 
drawing and painting, and ceramics. He also 
engages in music and dancing experiences. ‘The 
amount of time allowed to each of these me- 
diums depends uopn the needs of the class. The 
student shifts from one medium to the other 
when in the opinion of student and instructor 
such a shift is desirable. 

The instructor’s primary concern during these 
two years is not that of copying the creation of 
some one else, but rather that of injeeting the 
individual’s own personality into the object 
created. For example, when working in elay 
in a life class, the primary objective is not to 
create an exact reproduction of the model, but 
rather to inject into the individual’s art product 
those lines which reflect the creator’s personal- 
ity, hopes, aspirations, ideals and emotions. 
Thus flexibility rather than conformity to a 
fixed standard is the constant desire. 

During the third and fourth years the indi- 
vidual specializes either in sculpturing or in 
painting. The range of his activities is, there- 
fore, decreased, but the method of experience is 
again essentially the same. It is not one of 
copying the classics, but rather one of creating 
a type indigenous to the culture which the indi- 
vidual reflects. In this manner it is expected, 
therefore, that an artist will be created who 
really expresses American life, American hopes, 
American emotions and American ideals, and 
through the activity of these artists a real 
American art will evolve. During the fifth year 
emphasis is placed on the contribution which 
the art expression itself gives to the artist, 
mainly on what Boris Blai cails “The Pedagogy 
of the Arts for Others and Yourself.” Crea- 
tion, expression and flexibility are the key words 
for the philosophy which underlies this five-year 
experience during this minimum of sixteen 
hours per week. 








[he equivalent of four hours a week is spent 
ch vear in the study of culture types. The 
I] se of this study is to become familiar with 
‘he eharacteristies of certain typical culture 
ips to the end that the student will be aware 
the social, political, eeonomie, religious, intel- 

|} and emotional factors which create each 
ture type, and will be able to see the extent 
‘o which the art produced by members of this 

lture group was indigenous to the culture 
» first year the class studies Greek culture. 


Ine 
During the first semester of the second year 
Oriental culture is studied, in the second semes- 
ter Renaissance culture, in the first semester of 
the third year French culture and in the second 
semester primitive culture. During the fourth 
year the student is guided in an interpretation 
f contemporary American culture, and during 
the fifth year emphasis is placed on the part 

hich the school plays in moulding the culture 

American life. 

During the first three years the remaining 
our hours per week are spent in gaining ex- 
perience in each of the following fields of con- 
temporary life—physical and biological science 
ife, social science life, the field of literature and 
the problems of self. Breadth of experience 
with these four fields in an atmosphere in which 
the experience is well planned, and discussion 
and reading encouraged, represents the primary 
method in this third division of the curriculum. 
During the fourth year this time is devoted io 
an apprenticeship in art craft industries as well 
s to visits to art classes in publie schools, pri- 
vate schools, art schools, art centers and the like. 
During the fifth year eight hours per week are 
spent in serving as an apprentice teacher in 





schools where art is playing a conspicuous part 
in the educational program. 

This program is conducted on the campus at 
the Oak Lane Country Day School, a division 
of Temple University. For several years the 
school has enjoyed the reputation of making 
creativity the fundamental concept in its phi- 
losophy of edueation. Mr. Blai has been in 
charge of the art work of the Oak Lane School 


i lor the past eight years. By preparing teachers 
i Ra acd ¥ - 

in such an environment for a period of five 
{ years it is expected that not only will a real 


artist evolve, but also one who has breathed in 
4 Tunctional school atmosphere long enough to 
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have evolved a philosophy of education whieh 
will make art a vital part of a school program. 

Recently a well-known art critic (Thomas 
Craven) berated contemporary artists for their 
unreality in life. “In plain language,” he said, 
“a man who has no interest in the business of 
living has nothing to paint that will interest 
the public. When people shut themselves off 
from the rest of the world and pursue art as if 
it were some incurable habit, then we begin to 
see in their work a quality that really doesn’t 
exist. Painting has been a noble business and 
could be a decent business, but it has been in 
the hands of Bohemians and professional high- 
brows far too long.” 

It is the aim of this teacher-training course 
at Temple University to create an artist who 
has lived a rich life in the world of to-day; who 
has contacted contemporary social, political, 
economie and religious life; who is familiar with 
the technology of to-day, and is on intimate 
terms with nature; who has learned to love the 
literature, music and dance; and who under- 
stands the forees which make man behave and 
misbehave. 

The course also aims to develop an under- 
standing of the relationship which exists be- 
tween the culture of a people and the art expres- 
sion of that people: How Grecian art was worth 
saving for posterity, not because it was inher- 
ently superior to the art of any other period, 
but because it fully symbolized the synthesis of 
Greek life, Greek idealism and Greek philoso- 
phy; how Oriental art lived through the ages 
because it reflected vividly a culture which was 
unique; and how the creations of Rodin, 
Renoir, Degas, ete., are worthy of a conspicuons 
place to-day because they were indigenous (o 
the culture of the times in which they were 
created. 

The course further aims to develop an artist 
who has learned to use clay, wood, stone, metal, 
brush and oil with which to express his creative 
effort and who has become master in one of 
these media. 

If such a teacher can be created then there is 
a fair chance that the revival of interest in the 
expression subjects will proceed far enough to 
revolutionize our educational program and 
create a school in which emphasis will be placed 
upon living, rather than upon learning the facts 
about living. 
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The more highly developed a man’s culture be- 
comes the more spiritual grows the brilliance of the 
form which ravishes him.—Jacques Maritain. 

Jos. S. BUTTERWECK 

OAK LANE CounTRY DAy SCHOOL 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AS 
APPLIED IN OTHER ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES 

Anovut five years ago, I wrote to professional 
acquaintances in Canada, Australia, England 
and Seotland, asking whether American achieve- 
ment tests had been given in the elementary 
schools and, if so, how the scores compared with 
Dr. Peter 
Sandiford, of the University of Toronto, gave 


American norms. <A report from 
me results of American tests given on the ocea- 
sion of the survey which he conducted of the 
schools of British Columbia. In general the 
American norms in the fundamental elementary- 
school subjects were easily surpassed by a ma- 
jority of the pupils. From Australia came data 
on spelling sent to me through the kindness of 
Dr. K. S. Cunningham, of the Australian Coun- 
cil for Edueational Research. The Australians 
also surpassed the Americans. 

From Scotland has just come by far the most 
extensive and thorough-going comparison that I 
have seen.’ All the 11-year-old children in the 
County of Fife (5,961 in number) were given 
Form 2 of the tests in reading, arithmetic com- 
putation, arithmetie reasoning, language-usage 
published by the Publie School 
Publishing Illinois. 
The norms for these tests were derived from 
their application in 1928-29 to over 130,000 


pupils representing “all types of children in all 


and _ spelling, 


Company, Bloomington, 


types of schools,” and representing also every 
American state and every Canadian province. 
In every test, the median Fife pupil sur- 


passed the American norm. The difference is 


widest in spelling, narrowest in reading. The 
tests were administered most carefully. In in- 


terpreting the results, every case of doubt was 
decided against the Seottish pupils and no al- 
lowance was made for materials of which the 
Scottish pupils would normally have limited 

1G. Macgregor, ‘‘ Achievement Tests in the Pri- 
mary School.’’ (A report of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education.) London: The Univer- 


sity of London Press, Ltd., 1934, pp. xiii, 136. 
Price 5s. net. 
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knowledge as compared with American childrey 
—the inclusion of questions on American money. 
This, with the fact that some of 
the tests did not contain material difficult enoye 
to challenge the brightest pupils and the fa 
that the Scottish children were inexperienced jy 
taking new-type tests, seems to justify the cop. 
clusion (p. 50) that the “assessment of the ad. 
vantage of Fife pupils . . . is certainly an up. 
derestimate,” and that “Fife pupils at 114 years 
are decidedly more than sixteen months ahead 
of their American contemporaries” (p. 51), 
Especially interesting is Chapter III, which 
records growth curves in the same abilities mea- 
sured by the tests. It is in this connection that 
the need of “stepping-up” the American tests jf 
they are to be used in Seottish schools is shown 


for example. 


at 
if 


most clearly. 

The superiority of the Scottish children in 
arithmetic computation (nineteen months) and 
the fact that the lead increased month by month 
impel Mr. Macgregor to ask whether the “prac. 
tice or drill necessary to acquire mastery of the 
British monetary system” may not be a factor 
in determining the arithmetical abilities of th 
Seottish children. 

The question naturally arises, “Were the Fife 
pupils a significantly superior group from the 
point of view of native mentality?” Fortunately, 
the Council had made a nation-wide study of 


the intelligence of Scottish children, from which 


it appeared that while the median M. A. for a! 
children was presumably equal to the American 
median, the median Fife child was mentally four 
months older than the median all-Seotland child. 
“The effect of this superiority is eliminated )) 
translating the results of the achievement test 
from terms of chronological into mental age” 
(p. 117). 

The report explains the differences in educa- 
tional achievement in part by the fact that Scot- 
tish children on the average enter school a year 
or a year and a fourth younger than American 
children. It adds, however, that while this ex- 
plains the initial difference, “efficiency of teach- 
ing is required to explain how a Scottish pupil 
makes almost the same progress as an American 
pupil twelve months or so older” (p. 117). 


Wituiam C. BaAciey 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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CULTURAL ATTACHES FOR CHILEAN 
LEGATIONS 

Ox October 23, 1934, don Osvaldo Vial, 
an minister of publie education, recom- 
ed to his colleague of foreign affairs the 
ntment of a cultural attaché at the Lega- 
n of Chile in Uruguay. Provision of such 
matie posts was recommended in a formal 
ution adopted by the Second Inter-Amer- 
n Congress of Education, which met in Sep- 
ber, 1934, at Santiago. The educational 
s of Chile, true to their intense desire to 
and keep their country in the van of edu- 
| progress, are evidently determined that 
epublie shall be the first state in the world 
se education, science and the arts to a level 
t as high as the army, the navy and com- 

e in diplomatic matters. 
man recommended for the new post will 
orthy holder of the distinction of being 
He is Dr. 


rid’s first eultural attaché. 
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Osear Fontecilla, professor in the faculty of 
biology in the University of Chile. His pro- 
fessional standing is indicated by the fact that 
the academic council of the university reeom- 
mended him enthusiastically for the post. He 
possesses the great advantage of extensive ac- 
quaintanee with educational authorities and sci- 
entific men in many American republics. He 
knows the scientific and educational activities 
and leaders of Uruguay particularly well from 
extensive residence in that country. 

News of this sort makes one wonder how long 
it will be before some of the great states which 
pride themselves on being very advanced eul- 
turally will consent to dim the luster of their 
gold-braided military and naval attachés by 
associating with them in the foreign embassies 
and legations a few competent observers of the 
only forees which make nations truly civilized. 

HaAroLD BENJAMIN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LIBRARY PLANNING IN FORTY-TWO 
STATES 
ke than a dozen legislatures this year will 
efleet the faet that nation-wide library plan- 
is under way and that far-reaching changes 
ire proposed in library conditions throughout 
the United States. 

Forty-two states and the District of Columbia 
ng the last year have appointed library- 
ning committees or their equivalents to 

rk with official state planning boards and 
a National Library Planning Committee 

ppointed by the American Library Association 

January, 1934. 

Arkansas plans to introduce a bill for the 

establishment of a state library commission ¢all- 

‘for a biennial appropriation of $86,900, and 
amend its county law to make regional 

At present the state 
library extension agency in Arkansas has no 
appropriation and more than 90 per cent. of 
the people in the state are without public li- 
brary serviee, a situation without parallel in 
iny other state in the Union. 

Georgia and Idaho, two of the four states 

without a county library law, are introducing 
iieasures to make possible larger units of li- 


lubraries easier to establish. 





brary service; Georgia providing for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of both county and 
regional libraries; Idaho providing for regional 
libraries and also for the certification of 
librarians. 

In Illinois, legislation drafted covers a bien- 
nial state appropriation of $1,000,000 to pro- 
vide library service through the state library 
extension agency and a state-wide system of 
regional libraries for nearly 2,000,000 people 
now without such service; an emergency book 
fund of $600,000 for existing libraries, and a 
law providing for certification of librarians in 
tax-supported institutions. 

Indiana, Kansas and Missouri all announce 
the proposed introduction of certification bills. 

South Carolina will seek to amend existing 
publie library laws to permit all political units 
to contract with each other to maintain public 
libraries. 

Tennessee is initiating the boldest program 
yet reported, seeking an annual appropriation 
of $650,000 to finance a foundation program of 
library service for the whole state, service to be 
furnished through a system of approximately 
ten regional libraries and a newly created li- 
brary division in the state department of educa- 
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tion. Library developments proposed constitute 


one feature of a broad educational program 
sponsored by the Educational Survey Commis- 
sion and endorsed by leading eitizens of the 
state. At present 63 per cent. of the people in 
Tennessee have no access to public libraries. 

In contrast with Tennessee’s action, Washing- 
activities 


from the state department of education and to 


ton proposes to withdraw library 
reorganize the state library under a separately 
appointed commission. A complete new code 
drafted by Washington librarians provides for 
regional and county libraries and for profes- 
sional certification. 

West still to be 


drafted, as this is being written, but Governor 


Virginia’s legislation is 
Kump said in his message to the legislature on 
the opening day that a modest provision should 
be made for extending library service in the 
state. 

Basic principles which might well underlie 
all library planning were discussed by the 
Council of the American Library Association at 
its June and December meetings last year, the 
following recommendations being unanimously 


endorsed: 


Federation and coordination of public libraries 
in large systems, each system to serve a met- 
ropolitan area, a large county or _ several 
counties ; 

Assumption of responsibility by the state for 
publie library service to all the people in the 
state ; 

State appropriations to supplement local library 
funds or to provide a minimum library pro- 
gram; 

Federal aid to equalize library facilities in the 
several states, so administered as to encourage 
state and local initiative and control; 

Certification of librarians under state law; 

Coordination of all library resources and ser- 

the interest of adult education, 


scholarship and research. 


vices in 


What all this planning means and why it is 
necessary may puzzle people unfamiliar with 
library conditions now existing in the United 
States. The fact that only about one third of 
the American people have access to reasonably 
adequate library service, that 40,000,000 people, 
chiefly in rural areas, have no access to local 
libraries, and that 40,000,000 more have most 
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inadequate service perhaps answers the questio; 
why library planning is necessary. 

As to what it all means, the answer js 


simple. 


It may be worth noting, however, a fey 
factors affecting trends in present library 
policy. , 
The county library, long advocated as 
solution to the rural library problem, has proved 
to be the answer in less than 240 counties. 


tered population and low per capita wealth ; 


Seat 


hundreds of counties make library financing 
impossible except at prohibitive cost. A mor 
economical proposal—the regional library— 
now seems justified by a successful experiment 
in regional library service recently completed i: 
British Columbia. The Carnegie Corporation 
financed the experiment for a four-year period, 
but people of the region so valued it that they 
are now continuing the service with local 
support. 

State and federal aid for libraries are no‘ 
new proposals. Students of library conditions 
in the United States, especially members of th: 
American Library Association concerned with 
library extension, have pointed out for some 
years the impossibility of equalizing library 
conditions throughout the United States without 
state and federal assistance to supplement loca! 
support. Roughly speaking, the states which 
have the largest number of children growing up 
to be future citizens are found to have the few- 
est adults to provide needed school and library 
facilities and the lowest per capita wealth to 
finance them. In a democracy, equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities admittedly must be more 
than a cateh phrase if democracy itself is to 
survive. Librarians are not proposing that the 
state and nation take over the support of li- 
braries, but they are advocating that local initia- 


tive and support be strengthened so that book 


service may be more fairly distributed to rural 
as well as to urban residents. 

In the college field, Nebraska is working on 
a “six-point plan” which proposes coordination 
of existing state-supported library activities 
under the University of Nebraska, and a few 
states have set coordination of research facili 
ties as one of their definite goals. School library 
standards and support are receiving attention in 
several states; Missouri and Virginia, for exam- 
ple, setting state aid for school libraries as au 
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hiective, and Texas working for a state 
yr of school libraries and closer integra- 


school and publie library service. Other 

will undoubtedly give much greater con- 

to both school and college library 
ent as their plans progress. 

Members of the National Library Planning 

( ittee include Harry Miller Lydenberg, 

New York Publie Library; Ralph Munn, Car- 

Library, Pittsburgh; Louis Round Wilson, 

. Graduate Library School of the Univer- 

Chicago; Carl H. Milam, secretary of 

and ex 


American Association; 


_ Charles H. Compton, of St. Louis, presi- 


Library 


+ of the American Library Association. 
Chairmen of state library-planning commit- 
s are listed below where the names of such 
rmen are known. Where such information 
s not available the name of the president of 
e state library association or of the state 
brary worker has been used. 

\rizona—Chairman, Mulford Winsor, state libra- 
an, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Chairman, Miss P. Matthews, 
University of Arkansas Library, Fayetteville. 
California—President, California Library Asso- 

Eleanor Hitt, State Library, Sacramento. 


Jim 


Colorado—Chairman, Albert E. Carter, State 
whers College Library, Greeley. 
Connecticeut—Chairman, Fremont Rider, Wes- 
yan University Library, Middletown. 
Delaware—Chairman, Preliminary Committee, 


l 
W. D. Lewis, University of Delaware Library, 
Newark. 

District of Columbia—Chairman, Exploratory 
Committee, Clara W. Herbert, Public Library of 
the District, Washington, D. C. 

Florida—Chairman, Helen V. 
rary, Tampa, 
rgia—Chairman, Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia 
rary Commission, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Chairman, Helen H. Miller, High School 
Library, Boise. 

Illinois—Chairman, P. L. Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Indiana—Chairman, Louis J. Bailey, State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Chairman, Charles H. Brown, State Col- 
lege Library, Ames. 

Kansas—Chairman, C. M. Baker, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

Kentucky—Chairman, Library Survey Commis- 
sion, Harold Brigham, Louisville. 


Stelle, Public 
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Louisiana—Chairman, Essae M. Culver, Louisi 
ana Library Commission, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—Chairman, Henry E. Dunnack, State Li 
brary, Augusta. 
Maryland—Chairman, Eleanor Falley, Goucher 
College Library, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Chairman, Edith Guerrier, Pub 


lie Library, Boston. 


Michigan——Chairman, Ruth Rutzen, Publie Li 
brary, Detroit. 
Clara F. 


brary Division, Department of Education, St. Paul. 


Minnesota—Secretary, Baldwin, Li 


Missouri—Chairman, Henry O. Severance, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, Columbia. 


Nebraska—Chairman, Gilbert H. Doane, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire—Chairman, Citizens Library 


Committee, Stearns Morse, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Salome Anthony, Pub- 
lie Library, Santa Fe. 

New Jersey—Chairman, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

New York—L£zecutive officer, Frank L. Tolman, 
Library Extension State 
Building, Albany. 

North Carolina—President, North Carolina Li- 
brary Association, Charles H. Stone, Woman’s Col- 
lege Library, Greensboro. 

North Dakota—Ezecutive, Lillian E. Cook, North 
Dakota State Library Commission, Bismarck. 

Ohio—Temporary chairman, Carl Vitz, Public 


Library, Toledo. 


Division, Education 








Oklahoma—Chairman, William Fleetwood, Jr., 
Barnsdell Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Oregon—State librarian, Harriet C, Long, State 


Library, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Temporary chairman, Gertrude 
MacKinney, Pennsylvania State Library, Harris- 
burg. 

South Carolina—Chairman, Mrs. Lucy Hampton 
Bostick, Public Library, Columbia. 

South Dakota 
Library, Mitchell. 

Tennessee—Mary U. Rothrock, coordinator of li- 
braries for the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox 
ville. 





Chairman, Lora Crouch, Carnegi« 


Texas—Chairman, Lucia F, Powell, Kemp Pub 
lic Library, Wichita Falls. 
Mrs. 
Carnegie Library, Ogden. 

Vermont—Chairman, Better Library Movement 
of Vermont, Arthur W. Peach, Norwich University, 
Northfield. 

Virginia—Chairman, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., di- 


Utah—Chairman, Dorothy Wheelwright, 
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rector, textbooks and public school libraries, State 
Board of Education, Richmond. 
Judson T. 


Washington—Chairman, Jennings, 


Public Library, Seattle. 
West Virginia—Chairman, Clifford R. Myers, 


state librarian and archivist, Charleston. 
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Wisconsin—Chairman, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 


BEATRICE SAWYER Rosse, 
Editor of the Bulletin of the Amey 
ican Labrary Association 


QUOTATIONS 


FREE SCHOOLS 

SOMETHING has been happening to American 
schools. Partly it is a result of something eco- 
nomically and politically revolutionary that has 
been happening to America. The schools deal 
in futures. They help to determine what the 
citizens, what the nation of to-morrow shall be. 
It is therefore imperative that the schools shall 
keep not only abreast of the times but ahead of 
To-day schools and their teachers face a 
fast changing world. Quite naturally then thou- 
sands of teachers gathered in convention this 
week at Atlantic City chose “Social Change and 
Education” as the central theme of their dis- 


them. 


cussion, 

Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, told the educators that had the 
schools of the past generation provided adequate 
instruetion in political, social, and economic af- 
fairs the nation might have dealt more effectively 
with the present crisis. And President Roose- 
velt wrote: “Education must light the path of 
social change.” 

Now at the very time that this demand is 
made for the school to play a larger part in 
preparing the youth of to-day for the new world 
of to-morrow, two destructive blows have landed 
on the schools. One is a slashing of funds 
whieh has sharply curtailed educational oppor- 
tunities for more than three million children, 
actually slamming the door to school in the 
faces of thousands. Of course, some economiz- 
ing has been foreed by real hardship of tax- 
payers. But the “economy” ery has also cov- 
ered subtle attacks on publie schools by all the 
enemies of free education. 

The other blow has been a widespread cam- 
paign to restrict the freedom of teachers. It 
has taken many forms, ranging from harmless 
looking oaths of loyalty through interference by 
the American Legion and outright jingoes, to 








“red” scares fomented by the Hearst press and 
other elements seeking to place the schools 
under fascist domination. 

Undoubtedly there have been in some colleges 
just enough radicalism to give an excuse for 
such meddling. Certainly teachers who wish ¢ 
keep the schools free will do well to keep Com- 
munism and atheism out of their classrooms. 
Indeed, there is a serious question as to how 
much of his own opinions, as distinguished from 
objective information, any instructor should in- 
ject into his teaching, particularly of immature 
students. 

By barring from the schools propaganda for 
any political or economic system which he may 
happen to favor just as rigorously as he would 
the propaganda of private utility companies o1 
other special interests which at various times 
have flooded the schools, the liberal teacher will 
be guarding his own freedom and that of the 
schools. 

The teacher can best combat the subtle influ- 
ences which seek to destroy freedom of thought 
not by teaching any theory or system, but by 
leading his students to think for themselves. 
They will learn independence and diserimina- 
tion not by aecepting his views but by question- 
ing every view presented to them. 

At the same time the community should recog- 
nize that amid social changes as rapid as those 
we are experiencing to-day teachers’ explana- 
tions of our economie and political system can 
not be confined to a mere study of the mechan 
ics. They must also show how the system 
operates or fails to operate. That can be done 
objectively and judiciously. Yet if it is to 
done that way teachers must have freedom, not 
only from doctrinaire academics, but from the 
bludgeoning of special interests masquerading 
as “red” hunters and patrioteers.—The Chrs- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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INTERFERING WITH EDUCATION 

S \PPOINTED snoopers are sleuthing about 
ools and colleges of the country trying 
ver signs of alleged “subversive” teach- 


Certain persons disguised as prospective stu- 
‘ry to entrap professors into admissions 
ilty” opinion or, failing that, misquote 
leWs. 

lhe New York Legislature considers a bill re- 
students and teachers in public institu- 
, swear allegiance to the state and fed- 
constitutions. The Arkansas Legislature is 
s nvestigating Commonwealth College. In Wis- 
five State Senators ride a Red hunt 
s the State’s school and college campuses 
oking for communism, atheism and agnosti- 
S cism. From coast to coast patrioteering societies 
“vigilante committees” join the pack. An 

:tional inquisition is on. 
Any reader of history knows the abysmal! 
such attacks on free thought and free 
teaching. Repression will breed communism or 
r fascism in free America. The unthinking should 
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listen to the protests of some of the country’s 
leading educators, such as Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
dean of American historians. 

“T am concerned,” says Dean Grayson N. 
Kefauver, of Stanford University’s School of 
Edueation, “with the effect of this unwarranted 
attack in causing many teachers to refrain from 
considering important social problems for fear 
they will be criticized or their positions be put 
in jeopardy. Such an effect would seriously de- 
vitalize instruction in this important field at this 
time when there is great need of it.” 

“The right of free thinking and free speech 
is at stake,” warned Dr. Willard W. Beatty, 
president of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. “And unless we protect those rights, guar- 
anteed to us in the Fifth Amendment, soon there 
won’t be any American democracy left.” 

“Repression of certain groups,” said Presi- 
dent Frank E. Baker, of the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee, “is the first step toward 
fascism. Such repression is already an accom- 
plished fact in many communities in 
ica.”—The New York World-Telegram. 


Amer- 


&§£ REPORTS 


: THE 1935 CONGRESS ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

Wirn an attendance of approximately three 
hundred physicians, educators and others repre- 
nting all sections of the country, the thirty- 
st Annual Congress on Medical Education, 
Hospitals and Licensure was held at Chicago on 
February 18 and 19. There were four sessions, 
dinner and a luncheon, with a score of formal 
papers, three addresses, a dozen short discussion 
papers and numerous discussions from the floor. 
Presiding at the morning session of February 
18, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, gave the annual report of the Council 
on Medical Edueation and Hospitals. This re- 
port diselosed that 27 schools of medicine have 
been inspected from October to date in the sur- 
vey in which the council is cooperating along 
with the Association of American Medical Col- 
and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards. All medical colleges of the United 


leves 


States are on the list for inspection, and the 
Canadian medical eolleges have requested inclu- 
The inspection is in charge of Dean 


; 
$10n also. 


H. G. Weiskotten, of the Syracuse University 
School of Medicine, who is assisted by other 
medical educators. 

“Should the Number Stu- 
dents be Restricted?” was the subject of a paper 
by President Raymond Walters, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who included law, engineer- 
ing and college and university teaching as well 
as medicine. The speaker presented facts as to 
the actual numbers in these professions, quoted 
views of advocates of differing interpretations 
and proposals, and concluded with a personal 
opinion as to the situation in respect to medi- 
cine. 


of Professional 


When overcrowding of the profession drives 
physicians to acts banned by medical ethics it is 
the public which suffers. There is a definite social 
advantage when the profession is not overcrowded 
and when its practitioners are substantially re- 
warded. 

I believe that most of our perplexities will clear 
if we approach the problem from the angle of 
quality. By quality in the physician I refer to 
expertness, character and personality. Of these 











there is no over-supply. If we insist upon quality 
in these essential and coordinate elements, we shall 
not have an overcrowded profession for the very 
good reason that, while there are hosts of suitors, 
the number who can draw the bow of the medical 
Ulysses is never large. Those who can do so, 
those who upon this three-fold basis of quality are 
rightfully admitted to the profession of medicine 
will in all likelihood be successful and contented 
and will receive commensurate rewards. Most im- 
portant of all, in accordance with our democratic 
principle, the American people will be well served. 


The speaker expressed his opinion that “the 
medical school is in a position to judge, perhaps 
better than commissions, whether of the laity or 
of the profession, regarding the quality of can- 
didates for the profession.” He thought that 
each medical college should resist the temptation 
to take more students merely to make money. 
“Each medical college should hail quality as its 
goal and obligation as never before.” 

Dr. Harold Rypins, secretary of the New 
York State Board of Medical Examiners, in his 
discussion paper advocated limitation of the 
number of physicians on a quantitative basis. 

“The History of Medical Licensure” was 
sketched by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who also gave an address 
on “Side-Lights on the Practice of Medieval 
Surgeons” at the dinner of the Federation of 
State Medical Boards. A discussion paper was 
read by Dean Irving S. Cutter, of the North- 
western University Medical School. 

Dean Willard C. Rappleye, of the Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, discussed 
“The Larger Social Aspects of Medical Edu- 
eation.” 

At the afternoon session of February 18, the 
common theme of papers and discussions was 
“Tubereulosis: Institutional and Educational 
Aspects,” with Dr. Frederic A. Washburn pre- 
siding. Papers were read by Dr. Kendall Emer- 
son, of the National Tubereulosis Association; 
Professor James Alexander Miller, of the Co- 
lumbia College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
Dean L. J. Moorman, of the University of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine, and Professor 
J. A. Myers, of the University of Minnesota. 
Those participating in the diseussion ineluded 
Dr. H. C. Sweany, of Chicago; Dr. J. J. War- 
ing, of Denver, Colo.; Dr. Kennon Dunham, of 
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Cineinnati, and Dr. E. S. McSweeny, of New 
York. 

“Should the Radiologist, the Pathologist anq 
Anesthetist. be Licensed to Practice Medicine?” 
was the general question to which varying an. 
swers were given at the morning session of 
February 19, when Dr. Roy B. Harrison Was 
the presiding officer. The physicians who read 
short papers at this session were Dr. W. ¢. 
Woodward, of Chicago; Dr. A. T. MeCormack, 
of Louisville, Ky.; Dr. B. R. Kirklin, of Roches. 
ter, Minn.; Dr. J. P. Simonds, of Chieago; Dr. 
F. H. MeMechan, of Rocky River, Ohio; Dy, 
Kar! A. Meyer, of Chicago; Dr. J. S. McLester, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, of 
Chicago, and Dr. W. L. Bierring, of ete 
Moines, Ia. 

At the afternoon session of February 19, 
with Dr. J. H. Musser presiding, papers on 
“Extension Teaching in Medicine” were read by 
Dr. C. G. Heyd, of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, and Dr. D. J. Glomset, of Des 
Moines, Ia. Dean Frederick Etherington, of 
Queen’s University Faculty of Medicine, King. 
ston, Ont., read a paper on “Osteopathy and 
Licensure,” followed by a diseussion by Dr. 
William D. Cutter, Secretary of the Council on 
Medical Education, Hospitals and Licensure. 
Others who read papers were Dr. Harold 
Rypins, of Albany, N. Y.; Dr. C. B. Pinkham, 
of Sacramento, Calif., and Assistant Commis- 
sioner Harlan H. Horner, Albany, N. Y. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Carmen of the Golden 
Coast. Pp. 160. Illustrated. Grosset and Dun- 
lap. $0.50. 

Hartrampr, Gustavus A. Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries. Pp. vii+ 535. Grosset and Dunlap. $1.00. 

HAYNES, BENJAMIN R. and Harry P. JACKSON. 
A History of Business Education in the United 
States. Pp. 159. South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

KLEISER, GRENVILLE. Similes and Their Use. Pp. 
381. Grosset and Dunlap. $1.00. 

LowiTz, SADYEBETH and ANson. The Pilgrims’ 
Party. Illustrated by Anson Lowitz. Grosset 
and Dunlap. $0.75. 

MacGrecor, GREGOR. Achievement Tests in the 
Primary School. Pp. xiiit 136. 26 figures. 
University of London Press. 5s. 








